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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, 1889. 


WHEN the Athenian Commonwealth was in peril, her great 
orator, though abundantly qualified to discuss in classic style 
either the problems of history or the advantages and triumphs 
of learning, called the attention of the people, with an earnest- 
ness rarely equaled, to the aggressions of Philip of Macedon. 
And we may therefore infer, had there been then, either in the 
groves of the Academy or in those of the Lyceum, a gathering 
of scholars answering to a modern College Commencement, that 
he would not have allowed the opportunity to pass without call- 
ing the attention of those assembled scholars and other men of 
influence to the political duties devolving upon them in times of 
national disturbance and danger. 

Likewise, when the Roman Republic was in peril, her match- 
less scholar, statesman, and orator, whose versatility and elas- 
ticity of mind would not have failed him, whatever the place, 
the occasion, or the subject for discussion or debate, chose 
such themes as enabled him to utter to his fellow-citizens words 
of earnest entreaty and warning. We easily can imagine, there- 
fore, had Cicero been invited to speak at the Commencement 
of any of the Roman schools of poetry, philosophy, oratory, or 
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art, which were then flourishing, that unhesitatingly he would 
have seized upon the opportunity to show that the adornments 
of learning, desirable and worthy of the highest praise as they 
are, would afford only small protection against national ruin, 
and that the people would not long possess the scholastic privi- 
leges then enjoyed, if the disloyalty and conspiracy of Catiline 
were not rebuked, and if the designs of the triumvirs, Cesar, 
Crassus, and Pompey, were not speedily thwarted. 

Frequently in other of the states of Europe, and in our own 
republic, as well during her two contests with Great Britain 
as during the War of the Rebellion, not only college halls 
echoed on Commencement days to words of warning and even 
to a call to arms, but also in cathedrals and in churches there 
was preached a militant gospel without doing any violence to 
the sense of propriety in those who had gathered to listen. 

If, therefore, our republic at present is in any way en- 
dangered, and if one is inclined to point out impending evils, or 
if one thinks there are safeguards that should be thrown up or 
strengthened, is one not justified, even in this scholarly presence, 
and amid these quiet retreats, happily secluded from much of 
the political tumult heard elsewhere, should one select, not some 
classic theme, such as the history of literature, the advantages 
of the higher grades of education, the triumphs of art and sci- 
ence, or the glories of ancient or modern civilization, but in its 
place some subject purely political? Indeed, would not one be 
justified should the whole hour be devoted to depicting the mis- 
chievous trend of social and political affairs and the probable 
disastrous outcome unless certain tendencies are speedily ar- 
rested, or unless existing safeguards are made more secure and 
effective ? 

Though such a discussion would be fully justified, both by 
the examples just cited and by the evils now menacing the na- 
tion, still the intention of your speaker is not to take full ad- 
vantage of the privileges of the hour, by confining attention to 
thoughts which in their discussion allow of no departure from 
our national perils, but rather we ask attention to a theme 
whose fitness we trust will commend itself even to the most con- 
servative, though there shall be heard, as a sort of undertone, 
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warnings as to what possibly may become, if our carelessness 
continues, a disastrous tempest. Our subject is, 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, A SAFEGUARD OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The proposition around which the introductory parts of the 
discussion will be found to revolve is wellnigh self-evident, and 
is this, that the intellectual and moral character of a people is 
decisive as to the form of government best adapted to that 
people. 

It may not be devoid of interest, in seeking for an applica- 
tion of the principle involved in this proposition, to study for a 
moment the general forms under which governments may exist. 
They are usually and easily classified under three types — 
government by one person, government by a few privileged per- 
sons, and government by all the people directly or representa- 
tively. Often, however, there is a combination of two or more 
of these. 

The extreme poles between which are found most of the ex- 
tinct and existing forms of government, including aristocracies 
and federal republics, are, therefore, pure despotisms on the one 
hand, and pure democracies on the other. 

Sparta, during her independence, especially while under the 
rule of the Magistrates and Senate; Athens, just after the 
times of Solon; and the Italian republics, notably those of 
Venice and Genoa, present, perhaps, the best types of govern- 
ment by a few privileged persons, though existing under the 
names of republies. 

It is worthy of note also that republics are of two types — 
centralized and non-centralized. When the general government 
represents the sovereignty of the people, independent of local 
governments, and when the power of the whole nation, as in 
case of France and the republics of South America, is exercised 
by a general government, we have what is termed a centralized 
republic. But when the general government, as for instance, 
that of the Greek republics, the free cities of Germany, and the 
United States, is restricted constitutionally so as not to control 
or interfere in certain respects with the local government of the 
several states, and when the voice of the different states is 
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necessary in order to accomplish certain measures in behalf of 
the general government, then the republic is termed non-cen- 
tralized. 

Now, whatever may be the form of state or national govern- 
ment, whether it be monarchic, aristocratic, democratic, cen- 
tralized or non-centralized, or a combination of any two or more 
of them, its existence can be justified only as it secures or con- 
tributes to the following ends : — 

The defense of person and property ; 

The administration of justice ; 

And the development of society. 

These securities are regarded as the specific aims of govern- 
ment, each one of which, however, as will be observed, rests 
upon the fundamental principle that the ultimate object of gov- 
ernment is to secure perpetually the greatest good to the great- 
est number ; this primal purpose of government we shall not 
lose sight of during this discussion. 

Only a moment’s reflection at this point is necessary to con- 
vince any thoughtful person that a form of government which 
secures the greatest good to one people may not secure it to 
another, and that a form of government which is best for one 
generation may not be best for another. A government which 
is most desirable in the British Isles, for instance, may not be 
the most desirable one for the aborigines of North America ; 
and that which is best for Britons to-day may not be best to- 
morrow ; indeed, certain changes in the government of Great 
Britain, if we mistake not, will soon be inevitable. A federa- 
tion is not improbable ; and disintegration may follow. 

At this point our leading proposition, that the intellectual 
and moral character of a given people is decisive as to the best 
form of government for that people, recurs, with this additional 
factor, that the character of a given people is prophetic of the 
government to which that people ultimately will be subjected. 

The existing mountain republics of Europe, though small, are 
strong and orderly. The people there make them such. The 
republics of Central and South America are weak and turbu- 
lent; the people there make them such. Could the mountain- 
eers of Switzerland, and the inhabitants of San Marino or An- 
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dorra, be transported to San Salvador or Bolivia, there would 
be, for a time at least, as orderly republics in those countries as 
among the mountains of Europe, and they would be as secure 
against subversion and overthrow. In general if the character 
of a given people improves, the government of that people will 
improve ; if the character of the people degenerates, the gov- 
ernment will degenerate. Whatever the form of the govern- 
ment, if the condition of the people becomes such as to justify 
a Magna Carta, it will be demanded and granted. The im- 
proved conditions of citizenship in Japan have secured there 
within a few weeks a remarkable and bloodless revolution in 
the government of the country. 

On the other hand, several once flourishing republics became 
after a time, through the degeneracy of the people, monarchies 
and even despotisms. Indeed, a day came in the history of nearly 
every one of the extinct republics, when patriotic and law- 
abiding citizens asked for a ruler, whether dictator or despot 
they cared not, provided he had ability to command obedience 
and power sufficient to bring order out of confusion. 

It must be apparent to every one, after a moment’s thought, 
that these principles are general, and, therefore, are applicable 
to the United States of America. The application leads to 
these statements : — 

The form of government which was best in this country when 
English yeomen chiefly constituted the population of the col- 
onies and when Puritanism prevailed, may not be best when the 
United States are crowded with hastily-naturalized and igno- 
rant foreigners, or when some phase of anarchism is supreme in 
all our cities. The desirableness and fitness of government 
hinge upon the principle before us,— namely, the government 
in a given instance which secures for the longest time the 
greatest good to the greatest number is the best government. 

There have been, and doubtless are to-day, conditions of citi- 
zenship in our country which render a federal and representative 
form of government the most desirable possible. But since the 
benefits of a republican government are not secured unless 
the people have right- mindedness, it follows that a quarter 
or a half century hence, possibly, within either of these periods, 
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there may be such conditions of citizenship that our federal 
compact will be the least desirable possible, less desirable than 
the centralization of France, less desirable than the aristocra- 
cies of Genoa and Venice, less desirable than the limited mon- 
archy of Great Britain, less desirable even than the compar- 
atively absolute monarchies of Russia and Turkey. What was 
best for the United States yesterday may not be best to-day ; 
what is best to-day may not be best to-morrow, are political pos- 
tulates from which there is no easy escape. 

“ Every age,” as Heine forcibly expresses the thought, “is a 
sphinx, which sinks into the earth as soon as its problem is 
solved.” 

In a word, it is only when the will of the multitude is most 
likely to secure for the longest time the greatest good to the 
greatest number, that a democracy for the United States is to 
be regarded as the most desirable form of government; hence 
should a day come when the wi// of a monarch or that of a dic- 
tator would secure the greatest good to the greatest number of 
our people, then a monarchy or a dictatorship, for that time at 
least, would be the best government. 

Doubtless we may advance a step farther without provoking 
antagonism. For since forms of government strongly sympa- 
thize with or represent the character of the people governed, 
and since the character of the people of almost every national- 
ity is so fluctuating that change rather than permanency, from 
the nature of the case, is the rule with all human institutions, it 
follows that great political changes in our republic are not only 
possible but are inevitable, and even desirable, unless there is 
resort without delay to ample protective agencies. 

There is, therefore, no occasion for surprise that thoughtful 
people, who measurably understand the fundamental principles 
of government, or who are familiar with the fate of the extinct 
republics, are asking in all seriousness what can be done to 
avert political evils that have in more than one instance proved 
fatal to national existence. Men are asking if the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the United States cannot wisely be 
made less generous than they now are. Are not a higher stand- 
ard of educational, and even a property, qualification for the 
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rights of suffrage possible and desirable, is a question that by 
our best citizens is more and more tolerated, to say the least, as 
the years go by. Something must be done is the feeling of all 
patriotic citizens, while not a few are hazarding the opinion that 
unless certain reforms are speedily secured the day is not dis- 
tant when those who have property to protect and families to 
defend, feeling that the guardian power of the republic can be 
no longer relied on, will welcome, as a choice between evils, an 
imperial government, as was done when the most patriotic Roman 
citizens asked Cesar to protect the unprotected and put under 
his feet a republic that already had been wrecked. 

Men now respectfully listen to Macaulay’s political prophecy, 
who but a few years ago smiled at it as the extravagant and 
envious dream of an imperialist. Will you allow the repetition 
of a few passages from that famous prediction ? 


I am certain that I never wrote a line, and I never, in Parliament, 
in conversation, or even on the hustings, —a place where it is the 
fashion to court the populace, — uttered a word indicating an opinion 
that the supreme authority in a state ought to be intrusted to the 
majority of citizens ; in other words, to the poorest and most ignorant 
part of society. I have long been convinced that institutions purely 
democratic must sooner or later destroy liberty, or civilization, or both. 
In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such institu- 
tions would be almost instantaneous. . . . You may think that your 
country enjoys an exemption from these evils. I will frankly own to 
you that I am of a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be 
certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your laboring 
population will be far more at ease than the laboring population of the 
Old World, and while this is the case, the Jefferson politics may con- 
tinue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. But the time will 
come when New England will be as thickly peopled as old England. 
Wages will be as low, and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. 
You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams, and in those 
Manchesters and Birminghams, hundreds of thousands of artisans will 
assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then your institutions will be 
fairly brought to the test. . . . It is quite plain that your government 
will never be able to restrain a distressed and discontented majority. 
For with you the majority is the government, and has the rich, who 
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are always a minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come 
when in the State of New York a multitude of people, none of whom 
has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than half 
a dinner, will choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort 
of a legislature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman preaching 
patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capitalists 
and usurers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to drink 
champagne and ride in a carriage, while thousands of honest folks are 
in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely to be 
preferred by a workingman who hears his children ery for more 
bread? I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season of 
adversity as I have described, do things which will prevent prosperity 
from returning ; that you will act like people who should in a year of 
scarcity devour all the seed-corn, and thus make the next year, not of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. 
The spoliation will increase the distress. The distress will produce 
fresh spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is 
all sail and no anchor. As I said before, when a society has entered 
on this downward progress, either civilization or liberty must perish. 
Either some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with 
a strong hand, or your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire 
was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns 
and Vandals will have been engendered within your own country by 
your own institutions.” 


It is possible that there are still among us those who are dis- 
posed to sneer at these words as extravagant, or groundless. 
To all such it should be said that it ought to be more of a sur- 
prise than it appears to be that already a change from what 
is generally regarded as a higher to a lower form of govern- 
ment is now actually going on in the administration of our 
larger American cities; a change that seems to furnish indis- 
putable evidence that our democratic institutions are a failure 
in the great centres of population. 

The right of self-government one might suppose would be 
defended tenaciously by the leading citizens of Boston, a city 


1 Letter dated May 23, 1857, to Dr. H. S. Randall. 
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which we are accustomed to speak of as the birthplace of Amer- 
ican freedom. But the condition even of that Puritan city be- 
came such in 1878, that her best citizens were willing to sur- 
render, in a measure, this right of self-control, and petitioned 
for a State Board of Police, to which was granted almost abso- 
lute authority in police matters; and had there been no change 
in the sectarian make-up of the school committee at the late De- 
cember election, Boston would have petitioned for a State Board 
to manage her educational as well as her police affairs. It was 
the character of the citizenship of that city in 1878 that jus- 
tified a revolution in her municipal government; and it was 
brought about without bloodshed or noticeable remonstrance. 

More than this, it is not among the improbabilities that the 
only solution of the problem now perplexing thoughtful minds 
as to the management of our large American cities, may be in 
every instance the surrender of the right of municipal govern- 
ment and the acceptance of a government at the discretion of 
the State. Such changes are undemocratic, and of course 
humiliating ; they may be, however, inevitable. 

What is true of cities is equally true of commonwealths. 
One commonwealth in our republic after another, overrun with 
hoards of ignorant, brutal, and lawless men, crowded with for- 
eigners who take the sacred ballot in their hands before they 
are washed from the nastiness of Europe, infested with unprin- 
cipled demagogues, whose souls are strangers to everything 
noble and patriotic, all together bringing on civil, or rather un- 
civil, conditions in which no one’s person, property, or family is 
safe, may surrender, at the solicitation of the most law-abiding 
citizens, their rights as States, and submit, at the discretion of 
Congress, to territorial government. Indeed, when other cities 
are in the condition of New York, and are strong enough to 
outvote the rural districts of a given State, the only redress left 
for well-disposed people in that State will be to make appeal to 
the federal government for both the enactment and adminis- 
tration of laws that shall secure protection. 

And in the end, when the general government is itself pol- 
luted, and to that pollution, as no one can deny, we are hasten- 
ing, then the wrecked republic can do no better than surrender 
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there may be such conditions of citizenship that our federal 
compact will be the least desirable possible, less desirable than 
the centralization of France, less desirable than the aristocra- 
cies of Genoa and Venice, less desirable than the limited mon- 
archy of Great Britain, less desirable even than the compar- 
atively absolute monarchies of Russia and Turkey. What was 
best for the United States yesterday may not be best to-day ; 
what is best to«lay may not be best to-morrow, are political pos- 
tulates from which there is no easy escape. 

“ Every age,” as Heine forcibly expresses the thought, “is a 
sphinx, which sinks into the earth as soon as its problem is 
solved.” 

In a word, it is only when the will of the multitude is most 
likely to secure for the longest time the greatest good to the 
greatest number, that a democracy for the United States is to 
be regarded as the most desirable form of government; hence 
should a day come when the wi// of a monarch or that of a dic- 
tator would secure the greatest good to the greatest number of 
our people, then a monarchy or a dictatorship, for that time at 
least, would be the best government. 

Doubtless we may advance a step farther without provoking 
antagonism. For since forms of government strongly sympa- 
thize with or represent the character of the people governed, 
and since the character of the people of almost every national- 
ity is so fluctuating that change rather than permanency, from 
the nature of the case, is the rule with all human institutions, it 
follows that great political changes in our republic are not only 
possible but are inevitable, and even desirable, unless there is 
resort without delay to ample protective agencies. 

There is, therefore, no occasion for surprise that thoughtful 
people, who measurably understand the fundamental principles 
of government, or who are familiar with the fate of the extinct 
republics, are asking in all seriousness what can be done to 
avert political evils that have in more than one instance proved 
fatal to national existence. Men are asking if the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the United States cannot wisely be 
made less generous than they now are. Are not a higher stand- 
ard of educational, and even a property, qualification for the 
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*ights of suffrage possible and desirable, is a question that by 
our best citizens is more and more tolerated, to say the least, as 
the years go by. Something must be done is the feeling of all 
patriotic citizens, while not a few are hazarding the opinion that 
unless certain reforms are speedily secured the day is not dis- 
tant when those who have property to protect and families to 
defend, feeling that the guardian power of the republic can be 
no longer relied on, will welcome, as a choice between evils, an 
imperial government, as was done when the most patriotic Roman 
citizens asked Cesar to protect the unprotected and put under 
his feet a republic that already had been wrecked. 

Men now respectfully listen to Macaulay’s political prophecy, 
who but a few years ago smiled at it as the extravagant and 
envious dream of an imperialist. Will you allow the repetition 
of a few passages from that famous prediction ? 


I am certain that I never wrote a line, and I never,in Parliament, 
in conversation, or even on the hustings, —a place where it is the 
fashion to court the populace, — uttered a word indicating an opinion 
that the supreme authority in a state ought to be intrusted to the 
majority of citizens ; in other words, to the poorest and most ignorant 
part of society. I have long been convinced that institutions purely 
democratic must sooner or later destroy liberty, or civilization, or both. 
In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such institu- 
tions would be almost instantaneous. . . . You may think that your 
country enjoys an exemption from these evils. I will frankly own to 
you that I am of a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be 
certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your laboring 
population will be far more at ease than the laboring population of the 
Old World, and while this is the case, the Jefferson politics may con- 
tinue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. But the time will 
come when New England will be as thickly peopled as old England. 
Wages will be as low, and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. 
You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams, and in those 
Manchesters and Birminghams, hundreds of thousands of artisans will 
assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then your institutions will be 
fairly brought to the test. . . . It is quite plain that your government 
will never be able to restrain a distressed and discontented majority. 
For with you the majority is the government, and has the rich, who 
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are always a minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come 
when in the State of New York a multitude of people, none of whom 
has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than half 
a dinner, will choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort 
of a legislature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman preaching 
patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capitalists 
and usurers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to drink 
champagne and ride in a carriage, while thousands of honest folks are 
in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely to be 
preferred by a workingman who hears his children ery for more 
bread? I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season of 
adversity as I have described, do things which will prevent prosperity 
from returning ; that you will act like people who should in a year of 
scarcity devour all the seed-corn, and thus make the next year, not of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. 
The spoliation will increase the distress. The distress will produce 
fresh spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is 
all sail and no anchor. As I said before, when a society has entered 
on this downward progress, either civilization or liberty must perish. 
Either some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with 
a strong hand, or your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire 
was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns 
and Vandals will have been engendered within your own country by 
your own institutions.’ 


It is possible that there are still among us those who are dis- 
posed to sneer at these words as extravagant, or groundless. 
To all such it should be said that it ought to be more of a sur- 
prise than it appears to be that already a change from what 
is generally regarded as a higher to a lower form of govern- 
ment is now actually going on in the administration of our 
larger American cities; a change that seems to furnish indis- 
putable evidence that our democratic institutions are a failure 
in the great centres of population. 

The right of self-government one might suppose would be 
defended tenaciously by the leading citizens of Boston, a city 


1 Letter dated May 23, 1857, to Dr. H. S. Randall. 
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which we are accustomed to speak of as the birthplace of Amer- 
ican freedom. But the condition even of that Puritan city be- 
came such in 1878, that her best citizens were willing to sur- 
render, in a measure, this right of self-control, and petitioned 
for a State Board of Police, to which was granted almost abso- 
lute authority in police matters; and had there been no change 
in the sectarian make-up of the school committee at the late De- 
cember election, Boston would have petitioned for a State Board 
to manage her educational as well as her police affairs. It was 
the character of the citizenship of that city in 1878 that jus- 
tified a revolution in her municipal government; and it was 
brought about without bloodshed or noticeable remonstrance. 

More than this, it is not among the improbabilities that the 
only solution of the problem now perplexing thoughtful minds 
as to the management of our large American cities, may be in 
every instance the surrender of the right of municipal govern- 
ment and the acceptance of a government at the discretion of 
the State. Such changes are undemocratic, and of course 
humiliating ; they may be, however, inevitable. 

What is true of cities is equally true of commonwealths. 
One commonwealth in our republic after another, overrun with 
hoards of ignorant, brutal, and lawless men, crowded with for- 
eigners who take the sacred ballot in their hands before they 
are washed from the nastiness of Europe, infested with unprin- 
cipled demagogues, whose souls are strangers to everything 
noble and patriotic, all together bringing on civil, or rather un- 
civil, conditions in which no one’s person, property, or family is 
safe, may surrender, at the solicitation of the most law-abiding 
citizens, their rights as States, and submit, at the discretion of 
Congress, to territorial government. Indeed, when other cities 
are in the condition of New York, and are strong enough to 
outvote the rural districts of a given State, the only redress left 
for well-disposed people in that State will be to make appeal to 
the federal government for both the enactment and adminis- 
tration of laws that shall secure protection. 

And in the end, when the general government is itself pol- 
luted, and to that pollution, as no one can deny, we are hasten- 
ing, then the wrecked republic can do no better than surrender 
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to any Augustus Cesar who shall be able to protect the wealth 
of the property holder, encourage the scholar in his literary 
pursuits, and secure the homes of all against lawless invasions. 
But it should be remembered that after Augustus Cesar, assas- 
sination and barbarism may come again. 


There is the moral of all human tales, 

’T is but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom, and then glory ; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last ; 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page. 


To be sure we had indulged the fond expectation that on 
these shores, in this new world, would be builded up a superb 
government such as would realize the dreams and ideals of the 
good and noble of all ages; we had strong reasons to hope that 
the sacrifices of the past were not to have been in vain, and that 
the majestic American Republic would last to the end of time. 
But with a duration as yet briefer than that of more than one 
of the extinct republics, thoughtful men, as we have said, are 
already perplexed and do not know what will be the contents of 
the next centenary volume of our national history. 

We are aware that there is a vague impression among our 
complacent and less thoughtful people that our republic is in no 
danger, and it is confidently asserted that there are in the United 
States securities against national overthrow which did not exist 
in the earlier republics. 

The magnificent extent of our domains, the vast resources of 
wealth and aggrandizement, as yet only partially developed, the 
triumphs of mechanical industries, and our system of public 
education have been emphasized and expatiated on by popular 
orators during the last three fourths of a century. But does 
not all history and the condition in which the country to-day 
finds itself admonish us not to depend for national security on 
extent of territory, or on material possessions, or on the general 
distribution of information, or on facilities for intereommunica- 
tion, or on the temporary domination of any political party? 
Are we not amply admonished that our protection and perpetuity 
depend rather upon that which enters and controls the national 
life of the people? 
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What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlements, or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and tunnels crowned, 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Nor starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 


No. Men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude — 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-armed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain, — 
These constitute a State. 


Unless wealth shall make men less selfish and more patriotic, 
it is no national safeguard. And need you be told that the 
millionaire is often less devoted to his country’s welfare than is 
the man in moderate circumstances? It is the wealth of the 
country that is sometimes used to control and corrupt, chiefly 
with selfish intent, every branch of our government. 

Unless rapid and easy transit between States shall improve 
the moral quality of our citizenship, the country is not a whit 
safer than if the only means of communication between East 
and West were confined to stage-coach or horseback. 

Unless steamboats, railroads, telegraphs, and telephones aid in 
making men more temperate, more honest, and more pure, they 
should not be mentioned among the things contributing to the 
permanency of the republic. 

The man who watches his flocks on the hillside by day, and 
sleeps in a mountain hamlet at night, is as free from demoraliz- 
ing temptations, and is quite as likely to be a valuable citizen, 
as is the man who rides in a palace steamboat. The citizen, not 
the steamboat, affords national security. It is not the railroad, 
but the citizen, that is to decide what form of government is best, 
and therefore inevitable in our country. 

And, too, unless our system of public education, popular as it 
is, adds to the patriotism and the integrity of our citizens, by the 
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development of what is noblest in man, even this boasted advan- 
tage will not in any considerable measure make for the perpetu- 
ity of our free institutions. Indeed, men of the highest intel- 
lectual culture have been unsafe citizens; and men who can read 
and write may be our most dangerous criminals. 

In the memoirs of Duc de Sully we read that Servin brought 
to the court his son, desiring for him a government appointment. 
The following are some of the young man’s accomplishments as 
reported by Sully : — 

‘“ He was of so prodigious memory that he never forgot what 
he had once learned; he possessed all parts of philosophy and 
mathematics; . . . he not only understood Greek and Hebrew, 
and all the languages which we call learned, but also all the dif- 
ferent jargons or modern dialects; he had a genius for poetry 
and had written many verses; his body was perfectly well 
suited to his mind; he was light, nimble, dexterous, and fit for 
all exercises; there are no games of recreation that he did not 
know.” ‘These were only a part of the young man’s accomplish- 
ments. 

If, therefore, mental and physical development qualify for 
citizenship and entitle to official position, why had not the son of 
Servin full right to recognition? In mental and physical de- 
velopment he stands a long way in advance of any of our public 
school graduates. 

Sully, however, refused to give that brilliant young man a 
government office, because he found that only one side of his 
character had been correctly developed. We quote again from 
the memoirs : — 

“‘ But now for the reverse of the medal; here it appeared that 
this young man was treacherous, cruel, cowardly, deceitful, a 
liar, a cheat, drunkard, and glutton ; a sharper in play, immersed 
in every species of vice, a blasphemer, an atheist; in a word, 
in him might be found all the vices that are contrary to nature, 
honor, religion, and society.” 

Later, the memoirs, speaking of his death say: “He died in 
the flower of his age, in acommon brothel, perfectly corrupted 
by his debaucheries, and expired with a glass in his hand, curs- 
ing and denying God.” So much for an intellectual develop- 
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ment that has no religion in it. For what position, except a 
state prison cell, is such an educated and accomplished man en- 
titled ? 

At this point, as you are aware, we are nearing disputed, and, 
in some respects, hotly contested territory. And if we linger 
here for a few moments, we hardly can be exposed to the criti- 
cism of making this part of the address disproportional to the 
other parts. 

There are men of considerable distinction, men who claim for 
themselves a very high rank in literary circles, a claim sup- 
ported by not a few of their admiring friends, who insist that 
everything religious should be banished from our public schools, 
and that whatever is politically needful in moral and religious 
culture must be received elsewhere. It is urged that the moral 
precepts of the Bible, to say nothing of the more profoundly re- 
constructive and reformatory measures and methods of evangel- 
ical Christianity, such as conversion, regeneration, and sanctifi- 
cation, should have no part or place in our educational training. 
The plea is that the function of the public school is merely to 
develop the intellectual faculties and allow the conscience to 
take care of itself. And it is this restricted development of the 
intellect, we are sorry to say, that is coming to be the great 
American fetich; those who adore it and who are ready to fight, 
if not to die for it, seem to be on the constant increase. That it 
should be thus is a surprise; for where is the man of intelli- 
gence who will not say that America needs conscience to-day as 
much as she needs intellect; and conscience, as was long since 
shown, is rarely healthful and binding, if indeed it can have an 
existence except in its connection with the religious sentiment. 
It is the recognition of a Supreme Being that gives to conscience 
its potency; this recognition is the foundation of religion. 
And it is the wholesome and restraining fear, inspired by 
thoughts of that Being which is the beginning of true wisdom. 

The point we make is this: that without the development 
of the conscience and the religious sentiment on which it largely 
depends, the schoolboy with his trained intellect will be able, 
on account of his training, the more successfully to outwit the 
ignorant policeman and detective; he will be more subtle and 
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less brutal in what he does, but he may not be, on that account, 
one whit less perilous to the welfare of the American Republic 
than is the man who cannot read and write. The former opin- 
ion that crime is somehow connected with inability to read is 
no longer held. They are the educated inmates of jails and 
prisons that have shaken public confidence in the remedial 
agency of the alphabet. 

These aphorisms, which resolutely antagonize the modern no- 
tion of education, are indisputable: ‘Culture, untouched by 
religion, has no redeeming power ;” ‘ Whenever culture of in- 
tellect outstrips the culture of conscience, disaster follows ;” 
“Popular intelligence with popular unbelief ends in popular 
corruption.” 

“Mere intellectual training does not inspire patriotism or 
reduce crime.” “The schoolroom may make a more crafty 
demagogue without making a safer citizen.” 

We have spoken of the non-religious type of education as a 
modern idea. In support of this statement you scarcely need 
be told that the day has been, and within the last half cen- 
tury, that instruction in the Bible and in the Assembly's Cate- 
chism was a part of the common school education in New Eng- 
land. Teachers were permitted and encouraged to promote in 
their schools religious revivals, and were sometimes selected 
and appointed because they had this evangelistic power and 
success. And it is in the face of this changed and supposed 
improved condition of school affairs in which religion is not 
recognized that we submit the statement that American citizens 
who in their youth were brought under that somewhat rigorous 
religious discipline have made the republican institutions of 
this country a possibility, while those men whose conscience has 
been left to itself, even when trained in the public school, are a 
menace to the political freedom that we have inherited. We 
repeat, it is not a cultivated intellect that our country is lan- 
guishing for ; it is a cultivated intellect and a cultivated con- 
science ; one that can see things in the light of eternity and 
that recognizes the abiding presence of a just God, to whom 
every man is responsible. 

Also we must challenge this modern idea of non-religious 
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education on the ground that it antagonizes the opinions of men 
in whose presence those who claim to be educational reformers 
appear to the poorest possible advantage. 

Washington, in his farewell address, says: “ Let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 

Daniel Webster, in his argument against the Girard will, 
expresses essentially the same opinion: ‘In what age, by what 
sect, where, when, by whom, has religious truth been excluded 
from the education of youth? Nowhere!—never! Every- 
where and at all times it has been regarded as essential.” Alas! 
were Mr. Webster among us to-day he would have to change 
his language, and be compelled to say, “ Nowhere !— never!” 
excepting in some of the leading States of the American Re- 
publie. 

Victor Cousin, the profoundest of French philosophers, in an 
address before the Chambers of Peers, declared that “ any sys- 
tem of school-training which sharpens and strengthens the 
intellectual powers without supplying moral culture and reli- 
gious principle is a curse rather than a blessing.” 

The distinguished statesman, De Tocqueville, after visiting 
America, wrote these instructive words: “ The United States 
must be religious in order to be free. Society there must be 
destroyed unless the Christian moral tie be strengthened in pro- 
portion as the political tie is relaxed; and what can be done 
with a people who are their own masters, if they be not sub- 
missive to Deity? . . . Despotism may govern without religious 
faith, but liberty cannot.” 

John Locke’s view is essentially the same: “If virtue be not 
got and settled so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, lan- 
guages and sciences and all the other accomplishments of educa- 
tion will be to no purpose but to make the worse or more dan- 
gerous man.” 

* The belief in the moralizing effects of intellectual culture 
is absurd,” is Herbert Spencer’s brief but decisive comment 
upon this subject. 
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Dr. Thomas Arnold, whose eminent scholarship and profound 
thinking entitle his words on this subject to the most respectful 
consideration, is explicit and emphatic in his condemnation of 
a system of education which ignores the religious faculties : — 


Physical science alone, he says, can never make a man educated ; 
even the formal sciences, invaluable as they are with respect to the 
discipline of the reasoning powers, cannot instruct the judgment; it 
is only moral and religious knowledge which can accomplish this ; and 
if, habitually removing such knowledge from the course of our studies, 
we exercise our thoughts and our understanding exclusively on lower 
matters, what will be the result, but that when we come to act upon 
these higher points, in our relations as citizens and men, we shall act 
merely upon ignorance, prejudice, and passion? For notions of moral 
good and evil of some sort we must have; but if we take no pains 
that these notions shall be true and good, what will our lives be but a 
heap of folly and of sin? This should be borne in mind carefully ; 
and if these merely scientific or literary institutions appear to us to be 
sufficient for our instruction; if, having learned all that they can teach 
us, the knowledge so gained shall hide from us our moral ignorance, 
and make us look upon ourselves as educated men, then they will be 
more than inefficient or incomplete — they will have been to us posi- 
tively mischievous. 


And Professor Huxley, so thoroughly a materialist and evo- 
lutionist that no one would think of charging him with any- 
thing like Biblical predilections, makes, nevertheless, the follow- 
ing confessions : — 


I have always been strongly in favor of secular education, in the 
sense of education without theology ; but I must confess I have been no 
less seriously perplexed to know by what practical measures the reli- 
gious feeling, which is the essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up 
in the present utterly chaotic state of opinions on these matters, with- 
out the use of the Bible. The pagan moralists lack life and color, and 
even the noble stoic, Marcus Antoninus, is too high and refined for an 
ordinary child. Take the Bible as a whole; make the severest deduc- 
tions which fair criticism can dictate, and there still remains in this old 
literature a vast residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. By the 
study of what other book could children be so much humanized? If 
Bible-reading is not accompanied by constraint and solemnity, I do not 
believe there is anything in which children take more pleasure. 
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But, disregarding the theory that the character of the school- 
child should receive a well rounded development, and ignoring 
the opinions of these men who have carefully and wisely thought 
on these problems, we, though professing to be a religious people, 
have excluded the Bible from our schools; we have charged the 
teachers to be reticent on all religious subjects, and have hushed 
in the schoolroom the voice of prayer. Indeed, so far as the 
public school is concerned, on completing one’s course of study 
one would not know, except from remote inference, that there 
is any God in the universe. 

The Prussians have a maxim, that, “whatever you would 
have appear in a nation’s life you must put into the public 
schools.” But this modern American theory, which we depre- 
cate more than we have time to tell, announces to the world, 
under an intelligent German interpretation of its meaning, that 
neither morality nor religion should appear in our nation’s life. 
This anti-religious movement we can but regard as one of the 
supremest pieces of folly that has ever come near bewitching 
a whole generation of people. 

If, therefore, Washington, Webster, Cousin, De Tocqueville, 
Locke, Spencer, Arnold, Huxley, and if nearly every nation of 
Europe, even those that borrowed from us the common-school 
system of education, are correct in their judgments and methods, 
we are wrong in ours, and our public school is a possible menace 
to the republic, instead of being, as we had supposed, a safe- 
guard. On graduation day, as far as the school is concerned, 
we are in danger, as already suggested, of presenting to the 
country a villain, accomplished to be sure, but even more danger- 
ous than the boy who, unschooled, has remained in the street. 
They were educated brains that instigated the late murder of Dr. 
Cronin; they are educated brains that are now shielding the 
murderers from the eye and hand of justice. 

The Roman Catholic is unquestionably right when he says 
that the child should have suitable religious instruction. It is 
useless to combat that intrenchment of “the clerical party.” It 
is indisputably true that unless the millions of this country, who 
are “clothed with the royal rights of suffrage, and who are hold- 
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ably educated for the trust committed to them, they cannot 
be regarded as fit for a republican form of government. But, 
on the other hand, we remark incidentally that the “ clerical 
party ” is manifestly wrong when it says that religious instruc- 
tion must come exclusively from the Vatican. Against this 
arrogant claim the American protest must be emphatic as a peal 
of thunder. 

The Roman Catholic has also ground for the charge that the 
public school is godless, in the sense that God is there ignored. 
But, on the other hand, we again remark incidentally that this 
charge comes with but poor grace from those who have done the 
most, or at least, their best, to make the public schools the god- 
less places they are said to be. 

Grouping at this point the various suggestions made, it will 
appear that the public school can be looked upon as a national 
safeguard only when instruction in Christian morals, with all 
that term implies, is made a part of the educational training of 
the school. 

Hence we plead for a restoration to our schools of that 
which through a miserable spirit of timidity and sentimentality 
has been taken from them, namely, Christian morality as found 
in the Bible, and as interpreted by ordinary intelligence. This 
we plead for and even demand on the ground of public safety 
and loyalty to that which has made America the fittest of all 
countries in which to live. 

Nothing should be done vengefully. Peoples of all nationali- 
ties, of all religious creeds, and of all political beliefs, who have 
made their homes among us, in their civil rights must be faith- 
fully protected. And yet that protection is not to be carried to 
such extent as to imperil constitutional liberty. Nor are the 
American people in their political magnanimity called upon to 
disown the mother who gave birth to their civil institutions, 
which, be it remembered, sprang from the Christian religion 
and from that phase of it known as Protestantism. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence, our national and state constitutions, 
are imbued with Protestantism. They are a protest against all 
kinds of usurpations and intolerances. Indeed, the very genius 
of American Republicanism is Protestantism. These are not 
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matters of controversy, but are facts, and these facts we have 
a right to emphasize and shall emphasize whenever occasion 
demands. 

Whatever, therefore, anchors our government to Protestant 
Christianity should be required to offer no form of apology and 
should hold up its head in any company. And since the debt 
that this nation owes to Protestantism can never be discharged, 
no other system or creed should be allowed to stand for a mo- 
ment in antagonism with it. The Protestant who takes any 
other ground seemingly must be a coward or a political trickster 
who is seeking pelf or plunder instead of the country’s welfare. 

And now we repeat that notwithstanding the nation’s obliga- 
tions to Protestant Christianity, and notwithstanding the perils 
that arise from non-religious education, there are those, as we 
have seen, who insist that any modification in public education, 
except still further to divorce intellectual from moral and reli- 
gious instruction, is, in our republic, forever out of the question. 
Opinions are so diverse and entangled and the knot formed is 
so knitted and tough, that, perhaps, most men despair and say 
that it is impossible to disentangle or untie it. They say that 
our public education in no measure can be made religious and 
that there can be provided no system of morals that will be 
satisfactory to all classes. 

That knot cannot be untied, you say? If that is the case 
then it should be cut ; cut without delay and after this man- 
ner: When the party-blinded politician says we must not 
imperil the party’s prospects by meddling with these educational 
matters, if anybody is sensitive, and somebody is sure to be ; 
when the infidel says that the child’s mind must be left free 
from religious restraint and then tries to fetter the mind with 
unbeliefs ; and when the so-called clerical party demands silence 
in the school on all religious matters, and afterwards condemns 
the school for being religiously silent, then the great mass of 
the American people, and before it is too late, should say to 
all these meddlesome folks, there is the public school, and the 
child who is to be a citizen in this country shall enter it, unless 
suitably educated elsewhere, and in that school Christian moral- 
ity shall be taught. There should be on this subject no waver- 
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ing or hesitation. The broad axe should have a keen edge, 
of refined steel, and should be wielded as by the hand and arm 
of a giant, that when the blow is given every strand in that 
knot will fly apart with no evidence remaining that there had 
been any knot. This is the easiest if not the only way of set- 
tling this controversy. 

But, gentlemen, we need not flatter ourselves that this 
troublesome and tough knot is thus to be cut. It will not be 
cut, at least there are at present no indications that it will be. 
There is not independent and heroic manhood enough left 
among the majority of our statesmen (indeed who are our states- 
men?) to propose any vigorous reforms. The statesman who 
comes nearest to the heroic and progressive type now in Con- 
gress, is from your own Commonwealth, and he, perhaps, will 
not long be sustained by those who have been his constituents. 

And this thought affords opportunity briefly to say that not 
one of the existing political parties has any conscience ; neither 
party dares legislate upon the great questions of the hour that 
should be among the first to engage attention if by such legis- 
lation a vote is likely to be lost. 

Not the question what can we do to benefit and save the re- 
public, but how can we keep our party in power or how can 
our party get into power, are the absorbing questions in pri- 
vate conference, in the rooms of the caucus and in the halls 
of legislation. 


Our discussion has led us, rather slowly, perhaps, up to a 
position from whose outlook both the defenses and the dangers 
of the United States clearly can be seen. Looking from the 
point now reached by us, the impression deepens that it is not 
the geography of our country, however extended, or its geol- 
ogy, however rich, or its wealth, however vast, or its mechani- 
eal industries, however productive, or its social life, however 
dazzling, or its system of public education, however — godless, 
or its existing political parties, whatever their professions or 
whoever the leaders, that can be regarded as reliable defenses 
for the American Republic. Had these been its only defenses 
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and safeguards, it would have been by this time well on in its 
decadence, if it had not reached extinction. 

Your questions, then, are these: What in the past have been 
our safeguards, what are they to be in the future, and are they 
sufficient to protect against the perils that threaten our national 
existence ? 

The answer, by implication, already has been given. Our 
real protections, notwithstanding the occasional gloom that ob- 
secures the prospect, we believe, to be for the immediate present 
ample and available. They have not, however, been duly appre- 
ciated. The politicians of the day apparently have made no dis- 
covery of them. Even the popular orator seldom announces 
what they are. They are like the poor wise man found in the 
beleaguered city, of whom Solomon tells us: “he by his wisdom 
delivered the city, yet no man remembered that same poor man.” 

The safeguards of the republic, if our facts and reasonings 
are correct, are those agencies which are sending constantly 
a stream of healthy and vitalizing blood, containing both learn- 
ing and religion, intellect and conscience, into the nation’s 
arteries. This stream comes in part from the Christian homes 
of the land, where the child is taught to read and then to love 
and fear God. It comes from Christian churches, whose creeds 
evoke thought, and, however conflicting in other respects, de- 
mand righteousness in those who enter them. It comes from 
the humblest Sunday-school in the republic, where the Christian 
teacher meets his class on the Lord’s day, studies the grandest 
and most inspiring of books and implants in the minds of our 
boys religious obligation. This vitalizing blood comes, too, from 
such religious organizations as the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations and the Young People’s Christian Endeavor Societies, 
which are busily at work in every State of the Union; it comes 
likewise from such magnificent Christian educational movements 
as that of Chautauqua, now beneficently invading continents as 
well as States. The inspirations and renovations that are now 
coming from these sources, it must be acknowledged, are in a 
good measure the hope of the republic. 

But it should be borne in mind that some of these agencies 
are recent in their origin. Earlier than these appeared the 
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Christian schools and colleges whose designs have been to develop 
the highest type of Christianized intelligence, and on graduation 
day to present to the country an educated intellect and an edu- 
eated conscience. These schools and colleges remain, and never 
have they contributed more to the country’s welfare than they 
are now doing. From these schools have gone forth, and are 
now going forth, the leaders and reformers of the people. 

Our own college, of which no alumnus has ever felt ashamed, 
especially when reading the roll of its honored graduates, has 
been receiving for an hundred and twenty years young men into 
its halls. They have been impressed while here with the bear- 
ing of the men who have held the professorships and by the 
instruction given. No godless or unchristian professor would 
have been allowed for a day to hold unchallenged his professor- 
ship. Even the physical environments of this college are reli- 
gious. The hills, rising on every hand, above the plains on which 
stand these halls, silently, but eloquently, point the soul upward ; 
the atmosphere is pure, the skies are clear, the stars here are 
brilliant, and the whole outdoor temple superb. The young 
man has been ennobled for life, though called to the city’s din 
and tumult, by having had wrapped about him for four years 
these physical garments of God. Indeed, it is no surprise that 
that in the hearts of many of the students while here has been 
implanted the highest type of Christian faith. 

Young men, moulded by the instruction received in these 
halls and by the impressions coming from these surroundings, 
have gone into every State of the Union. They have not been 
able, even if so disposed, to shake off the religious outfit here 
received. Entering the stream of public life and contributing 
to its purity just in proportion as the conscience has been culti- 
vated and quickened, they have been to the country of inestima- 
ble service. Except for what this college, and others like it, 
have done for the body politic in arresting its corruptions, and 
in neutralizing the impurities that foreign countries have been 
sending into its circulation, it might have festered long before 
this time and even have been a stench on the earth. 

Hence we lay down as the inevitable conclusion of this rea- 
soning, and of all these reflections on this subject, that among 
the safeguards of this republic that have contributed largely in 
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keeping it from the fatality of the great historic republics, have 
been its Christian schools and colleges. 

The men who established, endowed, and patronized them, as 
it would seem, builded broader and grander than they knew. 
Loyalty to Christ and the church with many of the early 
founders and patrons of our educational institutions was the 
leading motive, but a grand national safeguard has been one of 
the fortunate results. 

These Christian institutions, we repeat, remain, and, there- 
fore, the future is not all dark. We have at least a half faith 
that in time to come, through religious and educational reforms, 
good blood in the body politic will make faster than poor blood. 
We would be sure of this if Christian agencies continue to mul- 
tiply, if the public school is lifted from its non-moral and non- 
Christian basis to a higher and broader plane, and if schools 
of the academic and collegiate grade remain faithful to the 
traditions of the fathers. 

But, should there be in these respects a failure, we can dis- 
cover no guarantee for the perpetuity of republican institutions. 
Without the continuance and increase of healthy and vitalizing 
blood, O great and grand republic! the day will come when 
your people will be crowded; when the poor will be hungry, 
and when hungry lips, with no conscience back of them, will 
utter a curse, instead of a prayer, and then, to be ruled by a 
monarch may be better than to be ruled by a mob. 

Let the conviction ever abide with all true patriots that it is 
the union in our citizenship of deep learning and genuine reli- 
gion, a fitting motto of the American Christian college, which 
will render our country safe and prosperous. It is the union of 
these adornments of humanity which should never be separated 
that will quiet the conflict between capital and labor, making 
capital more benevolent, and labor more law-abiding and in hard 
times more patient. It is this union that will convert corrupt 
politicians into patriotic statesmen. It will render our country 
safe —safe against invasions, safe against insurrections, safe 
against usurpations, affording protections and inspirations such 
as will lift the nation to royal heights, so that the people far 
and near shall say, “ Behold the kingdom of God is established 
on the earth.” 








SUNDAY SALOON LAWLESSNESS IN CINCINNATI. 


Ir will be twenty years next November since the Cincinnati 
School Board, through a coalition of Roman Catholics, rational- 
ists, and atheists, voted the use of the Bible out of the public 
schools of this city. Soon after, the liquor saloons began to 
open on Sunday, and for nearly nineteen years they have been 
practically unmolested. Over a year ago the legislature of 
the State passed a statute specifically closing them on that day. 
With a great show of virtue Mr. Amor Smith, then mayor, 
ordered all arrested who were found violating the law. The 
Saloon-Keepers’ Association decreed that all should keep open, 
and that all expenses of prosecution should be paid out of their 
common treasury. In each case a jury was demanded. The 
Police Court Jury Law provides that each of the sixty council- 
men shall select fifty names to be put into a wheel, and that 
from it the venire of jurors shall be drawn. Half a dozen of 
the cleanest men in council did not furnish their quotas of 
names, but every saloon-keeper and his helper has supplied his, 
consequently as high as forty-eight per cent. of the names on 
those lists have been found to be saloon-keepers or bar-room 
dependents! The remainder are generally those whom it is 
certain will not convict. Consequently it is next to impossible 
to secure a conviction. Once last year, when the evidence for 
the State was as clear as the noon, and the defense offered none, 
the jury returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty” without leaving 
their seats! When the mayor had piled up nearly two thousand 
eases in the police court he announced that he would make no 
further attempt to enforce the law, as he was “ satisfied the 
people do not want it enforced.” 

The city was under the heel of the saloon. The worst of all 
was that a veritable pusillanimousness had taken possession of 
that part of the people that really wanted the law enforced. 
They would assure you in a hopeless way that they fully agreed 
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the saloons should be closed up, “ but you cannot do anything, 
and what is the use of trying? you will only either show your 
weakness or make the rumsellers mad. You had better let 
things alone.” This was so nearly universal as to threaten 
paralysis of any effort to throw off the yoke. 

Last October the Evangelical Ministers’ Meeting took up this 
question under the form, ‘“ What is the most important line of 
work in which the churches of this city can engage at the pres- 
ent time?” They appointed a committee to bring in a plan 
of operations, and in a few weeks had succeeded in creating 
the organization technically known as the “ Committee of Five 
Hundred.” About twenty-five hundred persons signed their 
names to the agreement under which the association was or- 
ganized, pledging themselves to labor for the nomination and 
election of men who were pledged to enforce the Sunday laws 
and of such men only. A resolution of the committee in 
its first mass-meeting especially emphasized the closing of the 
saloons. That was the platform. It did not purpose putting 
up a separate ticket, but to select from the nominations of the 
political parties those who would meet the requirements. 

In the Republican convention a member in sympathy with 
the “ Five Hundred ” sprung a resolution pledging the party to 
enforce the law closing saloons on Sunday, and it almost pre- 
cipitated a riot. It was ignominiously howled down, while the 
impertinent delegate was in imminent danger of violence. This 
resolution was only presented, according to arrangement, after 
the convention had nominated a bummer’s ticket, and especially 
after they had agreed to the brewers’ candidates for police 
judge and prosecutor. The purpose was to compel a record 
that could not be gainsaid. The plan succeeded. The record 
was made. The Democratic nomination for mayor was not 
much if any better than that of the Republicans. The “ Five 
Hundred ” were compelled to name a new man for mayor, and 
for the remainder of their ticket selected from the Democratic, 
Republican, and Prohibition nominations. Their nominee for 
mayor received seven thousand three hundred votes, notwith- 
standing a most unscrupulous opposition. The Republican nom- 
inee won by a small scratch, receiving fewer votes than any one 
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of the defeated candidates save his opponent. The only men 
elected that day, save the mayor, were those indorsed by the 
“ Five Hundred.” They made their real fight on the police 
judge and prosecutor, indorsing the Democratic nominations. 
They were triumphantly elected, and have honored their oath of 
office by a faithful performance of their duty up to the present. 

The mayor has been true to his masters — the saloon-keepers 
and the brewers. At first he would not touch the law. After- 
ward the police might note violators and arrest on warrant on 
Monday. Then, as the tide of public sentiment rose, the police 
commissioners ordered the police officers to arrest on sight all 
violators. This was done, and the police court did its duty. A 
few weeks ago members of a society of saloon-keepers called on 
the mayor to enforce the Sunday “common labor” law, “ in 
order to make these muckers take their own medicine.” He 
promptly issued his proclamation ordering all confectioneries, 
cigar and tobacco stores, drug stores except for medicine, bar- 
ber-shops, groceries, meat stores, etc., etc., closed. This fearful 
stroke of retaliation has proved to be in the main exceedingly 
popular. The barbers are delighted, the drug stores ditto, and 
nearly all the others well pleased. For two weeks the city had 
real Sabbaths, showing above everything else that what nearly 
all pronounced impossible, can be done, viz., the law can be 
enforced. 

In the mean time the liquor fraternity is correspondingly 
stirred. The charm of their undisputed rule is broken. At 
first they indulged only in threats. Several anonymous threat- 
ening letters were received by persons prominent in promoting 
the reform. Among others receiving them were the well-known 
merchant who had been the candidate of the “ Five Hundred ” 
for mayor, the Secretary of the Law and Order League, the 
Presiding Elder of the Cincinnati District of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the editor of the “ Times-Star” news- 
paper. Some of these had the usual Ku Klux embellishments 
of skull and crossbones, halter, whip, ete., and written in red ink 
“by order of the Bloody 9.” Sunday, July 20, liquor dealers 
reached the period of bloodshed. A member of the Law and 
Order League was set upon and brutally beaten — rescued only 
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at the muzzle of a policeman’s revolver, while that policeman 
himself was stunned with a blow from a loaded cane. At an- 
other time in the same beer hall a quiet citizen, because he called 
for lemonade, was seized and beaten on suspicion that he was a 
“ Law and Order spy.” He, too, was only rescued by an armed 
policeman. Later in the evening, in the same den, after its 
proprietor had been arrested and released on a $10,000 bond, 
another policeman going to arrest a bar-tender was also brutally 
assaulted, while the most villainous outcries rent the air. 

A meeting of saloon-keepers was held in Turner Hall, in this 
city, on Thursday afternoon, July 25, attended by five or six 
hundred, the object of which was to take the preliminary steps, 
and organize open resistance of the law closing saloons on Sun- 
day. After organization, the following was adopted with great 
applause, viz. : — 

Whereas, The well-known Owen Law, through which corruption 
and hypocrisy can sneak in everywhere, threatens to become estab- 
lished in Cincinnati ;‘ and, 

Whereas, No concerted action has been taken to resent the said 
law, which is an insult to common sense ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the saloon-keepers here assembled, openly 
oppose this law, which is unpopular and damaging to our business ; 
and, therefore, we have decided to keep our places of business quietly 
open on next Sunday, and on all succeeding Sundays, conducting our 
business as on any other day, and avoiding all disturbances. 

Resolved, That we condemn the side and back-door business as cor- 
rupting in its tendency, and we will make it our special duty to oppose 
it by all legal means. 

Ltesolved, That each saloon-keeper who signs the resolutions of this 
meeting shall have our solid protection in every case of prosecution, 
and the expenses thereof shall be defrayed by our own means. 

After this action a paper was circulated for the signatures of 
those who were ready to make the open fight, which reads as 
follows : — 





We, the undersigned saloon-keepers of the Ward, pledge our- 
selves in our own handwriting, and by our word of honor, which is 
equivalent to an oath, to keep open our front doors on next Sunday, 
and on all following Sundays, and conduct our business in the same 
way as on week-days. 
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It is reported that three hundred saloon-keepers signed the 
above. After the appointment of ward committees, the follow- 
ing was adopted : — 


Resolved, That all saloon-keepers arrested on next Sunday meet at 
Central Turner Hall on Monday, and march in procession to the 
police court. 

It is claimed that the Saloon-Keepers’ Association disapprove 
this movement, but the number — three hundred — who signed 
the compact on the spot is a sufficient answer to them. 

This open defiance of law aroused so much indignation that 
the city government displayed unwonted courage. 

No doubt that courage was greatly stimulated by the follow- 
ing letter from Governor Foraker, which, he says in a letter to 
the writer, under date of July 27, inclosing the copy herewith 
used, he wrote “ Yesterday morning immediately after reading 
the account giving in the newspapers of the Turner Hall meet- 
ing.” This copy was then furnished for private information, 
but has since been published by authority, and reads as fol- 
lows : — 


’ 


STATE OF OHIO. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Cotumsvus, Onto, July 27, 1889. 
Hon. Jonn B. Mossy, Mayor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sir,— Do not tolerate any defiance of law. No man is 
worthy to enjoy the free institutions of America who rebels against a 
duly enacted statute, and defies the authorities charged with its en- 
forcement. Smite every manifestation of such a spirit with a swift 
and heavy hand. 

I do not make these suggestions from fear you need them, but only 
that you may have any assurance they may afford you in the discharge 
of the duty to which you are called by the action of the Turner Hall 
meeting of yesterday, the proceedings of which I have just read in the 
morning papers. Very truly yours, ete., 

(Signed) J. B. ForAKER. 


On Sunday, July 28, some 150 saloon-keepers are known to 
have defied the authorities, and 135 were arrested, some of them 
as often as five times. The names of the culprits were nearly 


all foreign. 
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The “ Herald and Presbyter” of July 31, says: — 


We are glad to report that Mayor Mosby took his stand for law and 
order, and Colonel Deitsch manifested his ability to handle the lawless 
element, and it is due to the police force of this city to say that they 
did their duty fearlessly and promptly, with one exception, who was 
suspended on the spot by Lieutenant Secahill. Several officers were 
injured in making arrests, but every man was landed in the station- 
houses, although many fights occurred and two incipient riots were 
quelled by the timely arrival of help. After one of these, an im- 
mense crowd, who did not appreciate the manner in which they had 
been handled by the police, assembled at the Bremen Station, the ring- 
leaders urging the crowd to assault the station-hotise. Suddenly the 
doors flew open and a large body of police, under Captain Hadley and 
Lieutenants Rakel and Langdon, filed out and quickly formed and 
drove the mob from the street. At the Oliver Street Station the 
officers found it necessary to play upon the crowd with the fire hose to 
clear the street. 

An interesting incident occurred before the police commissioners 
on Saturday, indicating the attitude of that body toward the rebellious 
saloon-keepers. A saloon-keeper said to the board: “If you desire 
to avoid riot and bloodshed, make no arrests on Sunday; put it off 
until Monday.” President Boyle replied: “If the saloon-keepers 
want to avoid arrest and prevent a riot, they can keep closed up. 
The thieves might as well say to the board, ‘ We are going to steal on 
Sunday, but if you want to prevent riot and bloodshed don’t arrest us 
until Monday.’”’ The saloon-keeper said he had never seen the sub- 
ject in that light before. The result of Sunday’s work shows that 
neither President Boyle nor his board were in a frame of mind for 
a compromise with wrong-doers, but, on the contrary, intended to en- 
force the laws. And the law-abiding people may rest assured that the 
authorities are not only inclined, but able and determined, to check 
this phase of lawlessness. 


The police board has stood nobly by the law. When on the 
late occasion of the Turnfest the chief of police issued, by 
command of the mayor, an order not to arrest violators of the 
law, the police commissioners, on complaint of a Law and Order 
man, tried the chief for malfeasance and misfeasance in office 
and found him guilty. Last week they revoked the appoint- 
ment of the private policemen in the notorious beer garden 
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alluded to above, and ordered the most determined prosecution 
of the assailants of the officers. To-day the saloon-keepers, 
through their attorney, made an unconditional surrender in the 
police court, promising to faithfully obey the law! But in- 
grained lawbreakers will need watching. However, it is true 
that a significant battle has been fought and won. Others hasten 
apace. The fight is on. The spirit of the people is aroused. 
The infamous Police Court Jury Law for the manufacture of 
perjurers will be changed, and there will be no more cessation 
of the war on the Sunday saloon, no matter what the political 
result may be. It is again being burned into the convictions of . 
the people that good laws stand but a poor show for execution 
at the hands of bad men. 
JOHN PEARSON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 20, 1889. 











THREE ESSENTIALS OF PURITANISM. 


ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE F. HOAR AT THE PLYMOUTH CELEBRATION, 
AuGusT 1. 


Two things make it hard to speak of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Who 
speaks of them here is to speak to his auditors of men and events that are 
the most interesting and important in American history. And, in speaking 
of them, he is to come after men who, in the opinion of his auditors, have, 
of all Americans, reached the high-water mark of excellence in human 
speech. I do not know how it may seem to others, but to me, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, there is no more dreary reading, either in our own or 
other languages, than the speeches which have come down to us of men who 
were famous orators in their day. Pitt said he would rather recover a 
speech of Bolingbroke than a lost decade of Livy. But it may be doubt- 
ful whether the speeches of Bolingbroke have not perished of their own 
worthlessness. We might find in them purity of diction and the graces of 
style. We should search them in vain for motives to virtue, for stimu- 
lants to any lofty patriotism, or for lessons in any lofty philosophy. There 
are a few rare instances where the passion that burned in the breasts of 
a people on great occasions in their history has found adequate utterance 
from the lips of their orators. But, in general, if our youth would find 
in English or in classical literature the great examples of eloquence which 
mankind have preserved and kept fresh, they must seek them in poetry 
and not in oratory. They must seek them and they will find them in the 
great scenes of Shakespeare, in Milton’s report of the debates in his dread 
and awful Senate, in the speeches of the Grecian chieftains in Homer, and 
where Priam turns aside Achilles’s wrath, in Eschylus, where he sums up 
the contrast between Hellenic freedom and Asiatic barbarism, in 


** One trump’s peal that set all Greeks aflame,”’ 
above all, in Hebrew Scriptures. 

Yet, so long as the race of the Pilgrims endures, it will delight to read 
that great and noble story as it has been told at Plymouth by two New 
England orators. From the genius of these consummate masters of human 
speech, Daniel Webster and Edward Everett, there has poured over the 
great scene that was enacted here, and over the actors, over bay and beach 
and rock, a light that never was on other sea or land.’ [Applause.] They 
have made it real and present as if it happened yesterday, and will make 
it real and present until time shall be no more. 

It is seventy years, save one, since Daniel Webster delivered here the 
address which John Adams said left Burke no longer entitled to the praise, 
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the foremost orator of modern times. No man had ever more profoundly 
studied what it is that makes the greatness of nations. He pointed out 
the great principles on which the Pilgrim Fathers laid the deep foundations 
of American society and government, as the geologist distinguishes the 
strata which form the framework of the globe. One of his hearers said 
of him ‘that he seemed as if he were like the mount that might not be 
touched and that burned with fire.” 

It was but four years after that Edward Everett, then in the prime and 
splendor of his matchless youth, told the story anew. Under the spell of 
the great magician, his auditors again made the stormy passage of the At- 
lantic in the Mayflower, and again landed on the desolate beach. Unless 
the genius of Greece shall come back to earth, the voyage and landing of 
the Pilgrims will never be painted again as they were painted by him. | 
Until another Burke shall unfold the philosophy of history, we shall accept 
the full lesson of the foundation of New England, and of the great ties 
that bind us to our ancestry and our posterity, as that lesson came to us from 
the lips of Webster. : 

In coming here to honor the Pilgrim Fathers, we do not come to honor 
men whose virtues perished with them. The generations of whom it can 
truly be said that their descendants are degenerate, are the failures of 
history. The glory of men who lay the foundation of states is that the 
states they build endure upon their foundations. The glory of the founder 
is the finished building. The glory of the patriot is the country he has 
saved. The glory of the ancestor is his posterity. Children’s children are 
the crown of old men. The history of New England to this hour, so far 
as it has been directed by the descendants of the men who founded it, has 
been the result and outgrowth of Puritanism as applied to the changing 
circumstances which the centuries have brought with them. 

Puritanism is something far more than a capacity to encounter and endure 
the sufferings and hardships of life. It is something far more than an 
austere and Spartan disdain of pleasure, or luxury, or mirth. That would 
be a most imperfect and one-sided character which should shine only in 
storm and persecution and adversity, and have no blossom of grace when 
God, in his kindness, leads it through green pastures and by still waters. 
The wisdom of Puritanism is a wisdom that can dwell alone in a forest. It 
is also a wisdom that can live with children round its knees, and 

‘* Temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood.”’ 

Puritanism is not a particular form of religious faith. The five points of 
Calvinism are as consistent with a despotism as with a republic, if the 
despot happen to be a Calvinist himself. [Applause.] It must be ad- 
mitted that they have a mighty tendency to work the overthrow of a despot 
who is not. [Applause.] We shall never understand the Puritanism of 
New England unless we find a definition which will include Mark Hopkins 
and Charles Sumner and John G. Whittier, as well as Jonathan Edwards 
and John Winthrop and Sam Adams. 
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The religious faiths of mankind, so far as they can be expressed by the 
formule of creeds, change as the flowers change with the seasons or the 
degrees of latitude. Yet there is that in all of them which is eternal as 
the heavens, and will endure when the heavens pass away as a scroll. But 
Puritanism, whatever else may belong to it, involves three essential things : 

First. Obedience to the voice of conscience in the soul, as the voice of 
God. 

Second. The demand that this obedience shall be the rule of conduct 
for states as well as individuals. 

Third. Reverence for the individual soul of each individual man, as 
entitled to an equal share in the government of the state, and its right to 
commune with its Maker in its own way, without the interference of any 
other human authority whatever. [Applause.] 

Faith, Law, Freedom. These three principles are the essence of New 
England Puritanism. From this root has grown what we call New Eng- 
land. 

They have made this bleak and desolate wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
We do not often reflect how much of the glory and the beauty of the land- 
scape is put into it from the soul of man. This is true of New England as 
of few other spots on earth. I do not now speak merely or chiefly of the 
charm which is spread over the face of the earth by the imagination of 
man. I do not speak of the glamour of historic or poetic association, the 
“ Vis admonitionis que inest in locis,” of which Dr. Johnson said : “ That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona.’ No corner of the earth is richer in such associations than ours. 
But I speak of the physical change wrought in the face of Nature by the 
hand of man. I speak of the bay, desolate, or with only the canoe of the 
Indian skimming its shore, as contrasted with the bay dotted with sails and 
swarming with steamships. I speak of the contrast between the unbroken 
forest or the unbroken plain, and the same scene covered with fertile farms 
and happy homesteads. Think of Massachusetts as she was when the Pil- 
grim landed, and as she is with her near thirty fair cities and her hundreds 
of populous towns, filled with the homes of her workmen, from among 
which rise to heaven the hum of the factory, the cheerful voices of gather- 
ing school children, the tones of the church bells heard beyond the stars. 
Think of the villas and gardens that surround the fair bay of Newport. 
Think of the sweet fields of Connecticut, once trodden by the footsteps of 
Uneas, afterwards by those of the men who gave us the most marvelous 
part of the mechanism of our National Constitution. Think of Vermont, 
that Areadia on earth, her hills green and fertile to their summits, under 
the culture of her children who draw in the love of liberty with their 
mother’s milk. Think of Maine, daughter of Massachusetts, in her brief 
summer, opening the blue eyes of her thousand lakes, beautiful in her far 
northern clime with a beauty beyond that which the genius of Virgil spread 
over his own Italy :— 
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‘On many a hill the happy homesteads stand, 
The living lakes through many a vale expand : 
Cool glens are there and shadowy caves divine, 
Deep sleep, and far-off voices of the kine ; 
From moor to moor the exulting wild deer stray, 
The strenuous youth are strong and sound as they. 
One reverence still the untainted race inspires, 
Their country first, and after her their sires.” [Applause. ] 


It was my fortune, sir, a few weeks ago, for the first time in my life, to 
enjoy an opportunity to see that marvelous region, the territory west of the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Coast. I saw the grandeur and beauty of 
prairie and plain, of lake and ocean, of mountain and river. I saw the 
forests which, it is said, had gained their mighty growth when the cedars 
of Lebanon were in the seed. I saw Shasta and Hood and Tacoma lift 
their imperial foreheads to the sun, crowned with eternal snows. I saw 
the vast expanse of Puget Sound, and that Golden Gate from which, in the 
near future, commerce and empire are to go out to command the pathways 
of the Pacific and the vast spaces of the East. I saw the wonderful fields 
of Washington, where, as Sydney Smith said of Australia, “ If you tickle the 
earth with a hoe, she laughs with a harvest,” and where, in a latitude north 
of our own, the cotton ripens and Southern fruits mature. I came home 
with a new pride that I am an American, and that these things are part of 
my country, are yours and mine. But my eyes have looked on no fairer 
vision than when, on a Sunday morning, I looked out of the car window on 
my way home on the fields north of Concord, New Hampshire [applause], 
and the valley of the Merrimack had put its June glory on, and wore those 
tints with which Nature in New England touches and colors grass, and leaf, 
and tree, and stream, and pool, with an exquisite beauty which she uses 
nowhere else on the face of the earth. [Applause. } 

Ah, my friends, there is no loveliness like that of the blossom of the 
vine whose root is by the rock at Plymouth! [Applause.] 

Law, and Faith, and Freedom. What children have been born to them 
here in every generation for these two hundred and seventy years, that have 
been rocked in this New England cradle ! 

The men who subdued the forest, the men of the French and Indian wars, 
the men of Louisburg and Quebec, and Martinique and the Havana; the 
statesmen and soldiers of the Revolution; the sailors of the great sea 
fights from 1812 to 1815 ; the youth of 1861, our beautiful and brave, who 
gave their lives that their country might live ; Webster, who first taught 
America her own greatness, and whose great argument was behind every 
bayonet, and was carried home with every cannon shot in the war which 
saved the Union ; Adams, who, in the cause of liberty, breasted the stormy 
waves of the House of Representatives at eighty-three ; Channing, the 
apostle of the dignity of manhood ; Longfellow, who sits at every American 
fireside, a beloved and perpetual guest ; Emerson, helper of those who 
would live by the spirit, the grave, sweet accents of whose voice seem on 
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the morning wind still floating, and to the willing mind still whispering ; 
Sumner, of the white soul, whose blood shed in the senate chamber was 
the baptismal water of our newer liberty. As I name these names at 
Plymouth, I seem to hear a strain of lofty music from the northward. Is 
it the voice of New England, the voice of pilgrim, and saint, and martyr, 
and sage, and hero, of mountain, and forest, and lake, and stream ; of 
church, and school, and farm, and homestead — “ of all her voices, one ?” 
Or is it all the muses at once, singing in the aged ear of their beloved 
Whittier? [Applause.] 

In thirty years the people of Plymouth will be getting ready to celebrate 
their third centennial. My eyes, I suppose, will not see it. But the eyes 
of many who are here will see it. It will be no cycle of Cathay that they 
will celebrate. It will be no half a year of Europe. It will be no cycle of 
Europe. It will be three centuries of America. [Applause.] It will be 
three centuries which are still but the early childhood of the life of that 
nation born at Plymouth which shall abide so long as God shall give Faith, 
Law, and Freedom to endure among men. [Great applause.] 














THE APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE: A 
REPLY. 


BY MRS. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


Tue Protest in last month’s number of this Review, signed by peeresses 
and other ladies, against women’s suffrage, suggests an historical parallel. 
In the early part of the reign of George the Third it is well known that 
Nonconformists were subject to many humiliating disabilities. They were 
liable to be thrown into prison if they came within five miles of a corporate 
town ; all offices of honor and emolument were closed to them ; the mere 
holding of their religious services was a statutable offense. It is true that 
in 1772 the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act were more savage than 
the tenor of public opinion, and their cruel provisions were seldom acted 
upon ; but while they remained upon the statute book every Nonconformist 
held his freedom upon sufferance ; it was therefore determined to make an 
attempt to repeal these laws, and with this object the Nonconformist Relief 
Bill was brought forward in the House of Commons. Its supporters began 
to be confident of success ; the Ministry of the day had shown themselves 
very favorably disposed to the Bill ; it commanded a majority in the House 
of Commons, and was approved by public opinion outside the House. The 
opponents of the measure almost feared that further resistance would be 
fruitless, when their position was suddenly fortified by a petition from dis- 
senting ministers praying Parliament to maintain all the disabilities to 
which they and their brethren were subjected. Burke held these petitioners 
up to the contempt they deserved in a great speech : ‘*' Two bodies of men,” 
he said, “approach our House and prostrate themselves at our bar: ‘We 
ask not honors,’ say the one, ‘we have no aspiring wishes, no views upon 
the purple; ... we pray, for the sake of Him who is the Lord of con- 
science, that we may not be treated as vagrants for acting agreeably to the 
dictates of internal rectitude.’ ‘We, on the contrary,’ say the Dissenters 
who petition against Dissenters, ‘enjoy every species of indulgence we can 
wish for ; and, as we are content, we pray that others, who are not content, 
may meet with no relief.’ ” 2 

The position of women who protest in favor of the electoral disabilities of 
women is here compressed into a sentence. ‘‘ We enjoy every species of 
indulgence we can wish for; and, as we are content, we pray that others, 
who are not content, may meet with no relief.’ The Dissenters who 


1 Early History of Charles James Fox. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, M. P., pp. 448, 
449. 
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petitioned against Dissenters appear to have adopted a line of argument 
usual to persons in their position. They were not opposed to toleration or 
to religious liberty, but they feared that more would be lost than would be 
gained by advances in the direction of the Nonconformist Relief Bill. That 
which would be gained, they argued, in the direction of toleration and free- 
dom of conscience by the passing of the bill would be more than outweighed 
by what would be lost through the encouragement that would be given to 
Socinianism and other heresies. 

The ladies who sign the “ Nineteenth Century ” Protest against the en- 
franchisement of women adopt a very similar attitude. They do not wish 
it to be supposed that they are opposed to the recent improvements that 
have taken place in the education of women, or to their increased activity 
in various kinds of public work. “All these changes,” they say, ‘‘together 
with the great improvements in women’s education which have accompanied 
them, we cordially welcome. But we believe that the emancipating process 
has now reached the limits fixed by the physical constitution of women.” 
In other passages they attribute the greatest value to the influence of women 
in politics, recognizing it as a moral force, which is likely to grow stronger 
as the results of the improved education of women make themselves felt. 
In the concluding paragraph they, with some want of humor, I think, 
asseverate that nothing is farther from their minds “than to seek to depre- 
ciate the position and importance of women.” To acknowledge the impor- 
tance of women conveys a height and depth and breadth of condescension 
which is difficult to measure. A lady last year at Lucerne, admiring the 
view of lake and mountains, said in a similar spirit, “It is lovely: my 
daughter says, if she had made it herself she could not have done better.” 
And we may take it as a grain of comfort, that the writer of the Protest 
gives her sanction and approval to the scheme of creation. She “acknowl- 
edged the importance ” of half the human family ; if she had made it herself 
she could hardly, perhaps, have done better. Mr. Disraeli once said in the 
House of Commons, referring to a speech which had just been delivered by 
Mr. W. E. Forster: “The right honorable gentleman has acknowledged in 
the handsomest manner that the agricultural laborer is a human being.” 
The hundred and four ladies have acknowledged in the handsomest way 
“the importance of women.” Let us inquire a little in detail into the line of 
argument adopted in the Protest, and also analyze somewhat the list of 
names by which the arguments are supported. 

The Protest speaks in congratulatory words of all recent changes which 
have given extended opportunities of usefulness to women. Special refer- 
ence is made to improvements in education, and among other subjects men- 
tioned are “the care of the sick and the insane, the treatment of the poor, 
the education of children: in all these matters, and in others besides, they 
[women] have made good their claim to larger and more extended powers. 
We rejoice in it.” But, on reading the names appended to the Protest, the 
most striking fact about them is that hardly any out of the hundred and 
four ladies who now rejoice in these changes have helped them while their 
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issue was in any way doubtful. They hardly deserve even to be called the 
patrons of any effort to improve the social, legal, or educational position 
of women — unless, indeed, we adopt Dr. Johnson’s famous definition of the 
word “patron :” “Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on aman struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help? ’’ A good many of the hundred and 
four hardly preserved an attitude of neutrality whilst the changes they now 
rejoice in were “‘ struggling for life in the water ;” while success was still 
uncertain, many a backhander has been dealt at them by the same ladies 
who now announce themselves as rejoicing in their success. Very few are 
there, among the hundred and four, who moved purse, tongue, or pen in 
support of these changes before they became accomplished facts. This is 
the general character of the list of names. But let it be at once acknowl- 
edged that there are exceptions, chief of whom is the lady whose name, 
heads the list—the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley. She has been 
a constant, a generous, and an outspoken friend of better education for 
women of all classes. There are other exceptions, but they are less strik- 
ing, and I think they could easily be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The women to whose initiative we owe the improvements which the hundred 
and four rejoice in are not to be found in the “ Nineteenth Century ” list. 
Work for others is one of the most educating influences either man or woman 
can have. Professor Marshall recently said in his presidential address at 
the Codperative Congress : “He who lived and worked only for himself, or 
even only for himself and his family, led an incomplete life. To complete 
it he needed to work with others for some broad and high aim.” The women 
who have worked with others for the object of lifting the lives of women 
to a higher level educationally, socially, and industrially are not in the 
“Nineteenth Century” list. The names of the women to whose unselfish 
and untiring labors we owe what has been done for women during the last 
twenty-five years in education, in social and philanthropic work, in propri- 
etary rights, in some approach towards justice as regards the guardianship 
of children, in opening the means of medical education, are conspicuous by 
their absence, and for an excellent reason: they support the extension of the 
suffrage to duly qualified women. At the head of the educational move- 
ment for women are Miss Emily Davies, Miss Clough, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
Miss Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham, Mrs. William Grey, Miss Shirreff, 
Miss Buss, and Miss Eleanor Smith of Oxford. They, and many others too 
numerous to mention, to whom the girls and women of England owe a re- 
vival of learning hardly less remarkable than that of the sixteenth century, 
are with us in the matter of the franchise ; so are the Misses Davenport 
Hill, Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss Cons, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. 
Bright Lucas, Mrs. Barnett, and Miss Irby, as representing the best women’s 
work in philanthropy of various kinds; so are Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M. D., Dr. Sophia Jex Blake, Miss Edith Pechey, 
M. D., and, I believe, all the women who have helped to open the medical 
profession to women. 
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A further consideration of the ‘ Nineteenth Century” list of names 
shows that it contains a very large preponderance of ladies to whom the 
lines of life have fallen in pleasant places. There are very few among 
them of the women who have had to face the battle of life alone, — to earn 
their living by daily hard work. Women of this class generally feel the 
injustice of their want of representation. The weight of taxation falls upon 
them just as if they were men, and they do not see why representation 
should not go with taxation in their case, simply because their physical 
strength is less than that of men. No one proposes to relieve them of 
fiscal burdens because of “ the limits fixed by the physical constitution of 
women.” A lady of the class to which I refer has placed her case before 
me in a letter which she permits me to quote. She writes :— 

I pay rent and taxes 130/. I have nothing but what I earn by painting, teach- 
ing, and writing, and naturally have to work exceedingly hard. My stepmother 
and I let our ground floor to reduce our rent. Now here is the absurdity. Our 
lodger, a young man doing absolutely nothing but amuse himself, has a vote. 
The owner of the house, working early and late (somewhat useful, I hope, in her 
generation, at all events not useless), because she is a woman is not allowed to 
vote. Again, I may vote for parish guardians, of whom I know nothing, but for 
an M. P., of whose opinions I can judge, I may not vote. 


There is nothing in the “ Nineteenth Century ” Protest which touches the 
cogency of a plain, matter-of-fact statement like this. Equally unanswered 
by the Protest is the case for women’s suffrage as presented by those women 
who are employers of labor, and through whose employment a number of 
men became qualified to vote. It cannot be seriously argued that the means 
of making an intelligent choice between voting for this candidate or that 
is not as much within the reach of women of education and property as 
within that of their footmen, plowmen, or other employees. 

A large part of the Protest is directed against women taking an active 
part in the turmoil of political life. This has nothing to do with voting or 
not voting. For instance, women vote in school board elections ; but they 
can please themselves about taking part in the turmoil of a school board 
contest. Thousands of women vote who keep completely clear of meetings, 
canvassing, committees, and all the rest of the electioneering machinery. 
On the other hand, women do not vote in Parliamentary elections, but they 
are invited and pressed by all parties to take an active part in the turmoil 
of political life. Among other inconsistencies of the protesting ladies, it 
should not be forgotten that many of them, as presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of women’s political associations, encourage the admission of women 
to the ordinary machinery of political life, although they say in this Pro- 
test that this admission would be dangerous to the best interests of society. 
If women are fit to advise, convince, and persuade voters how to vote, 
they are surely also fit to vote themselves. On the other hand, if it is true, 
as the “ Nineteenth Century ” ladies state, that women on the whole “are 
without the materials for forming a sound judgment” on matters of con- 
stitutional change, why are we invited by these same ladies to form our 
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unsound judgments, and do all in our power to induce others to share them ? 
If we have no materials, or insufficient materials, for forming a sound 
judgment in politics, we should not be invited to enroll ourselves in Prim- 
rose Leagues, or in the Women’s Liberal Federation, or in the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association. To say simultaneously to women, “The ma- 
terials for forming a sound judgment are not open to you,” and “ We beg 
you to influence electors to whom is intrusted the fate of the empire,”’ is 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. One position or the other 
must be abandoned, unless these ladies have cultivated with unusual skill 
the art of believing two contradictory things at the same time. 

The Protest against women’s suffrage has no doubt been called forth by 
the rapid progress made by the women’s suffrage movement to an important 
place as a practical question of politics. The hundred and four ladies at- 
tribute this almost entirely “to party considerations of a temporary charac- 
ter.” To my mind, this view of the subject is far too narrow, and indi- 
cates that those who hold it, whether men or women, are wanting in the 
knowledge which gives the material for forming a sound judgment on the 
matter in hand. Far more influential than temporary party exigencies in 
changing the attitude of the public on the question of women’s suffrage 
has been the extension of the suffrage in 1884. One who is not a Conserva- 
tive, but a Liberal, has explained in the following letter how this extension 
of the suffrage acted on his judgment in the matter : — 


While the number of voters was comparatively small, I consider that those 
voters were trustees for the general population. This was preéminently the case 
before the first Reform Bill, but it continued to be so after that bill had become 
law ; there could be no justification of the principle of giving a vote to 10/. house- 
holders and not to poorer folks, except the assumption that a vote implied a trust 
to be exercised by the better educated and more substantial class for the good of 
all. While this was the principle of legislation, I consider that there was no 
wrong committed in not permitting women to vote; the question was simply one 
of the extent of a trust, and my own opinion used to be that, upon the whole, 
women were happier and the government of the country better carried on without 
the admission of women into the political arena. When, however, the arbitrary 
10/. line was done away with, and the borough franchise made to extend to every 
man who had anything which could be fairly called a home, this view of trustee- 
ship was immensely weakened, and, as soon as the vote is extended beyond 
boroughs, as undoubtedly it will be,! I consider that the notion of a man as a voter 
holding a trust for his neighbors will be well-nigh exploded altogether. I do not 
say that a vote will not be, in any case, a trust, and an important one, but this 
will not be its chief characteristic: it is inconceivable that it should be. Conse- 
quently, the question of female suffrage assumes, to my mind, an aspect which it 
never had before. If a woman be a householder, still more if she be an em- 
ployer of labor and one through whose employment a number of men possess 
votes, what is there in the mere accident of sex to make it right to say she shall 
have no political influence ? I do not in the least desire that married women 
should vote. This seems to me undesirable and impossible. The husband and 


1 Written in August, 1884. 
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wife must be one in this as in other things. But when the woman satisfies every 
condition but that of sex, then it seems to me impossible in reason, and I believe 
it will soon be impossible in fact, to deprive her of a vote. These, in brief, are 
the opinions which I hold on the subject of female suffrage. 

What has acted on the mind and judgment of the writer of this letter 
has acted on the mind and judgment of a very considerable section of the 
public, independent of party. If the ladies who sign this Protest were 
rather more intimately acquainted with the history of the women’s suffrage 
movement, they would know that it has lost as much as it has gained by 
mere party feeling. Over and over again it has been found that the one 
argument the friends of women’s suffrage cannot answer has been: “I 
quite agree with you, theoretically : but I shall never support you, because, 
if women had votes, my party would be beaten at the election.”? It is a 
little premature to speculate on which side the preponderance of the female 
vote would be given, the faculty of being all of one opinion being denied 
to women ; but the fears of one party that the women will be against them 
are as great a hindrance to the success of women’s suffrage as the hopes of 
the other that the women will support them are helpful to it. 

We are told sometimes that we ought to look at what is taking place in 
the United States on this question. And it appears that there the party 
wire-pullers on both sides are the greatest hindrance to the progress of 
women’s suffrage. I do not cite the opinion of our friends in this matter, 
but I quote from a statement recently forwarded to the “Times” by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. He is not always accurate in what he writes on this sub- 
ject ; but he appended to his letter an account of women’s suffrage in 
America drawn up by what he believed to be a thoroughly trustworthy 
hand ; and there is no reason to think that his confidence was misplaced. 
This writer enumerated, among the things that have checked the progress 
of women’s suffrage in America, the fact that the party wire-pullers were 
against it. He says : — 

One circumstance to be noted is that legislation in this country is largely under 
the control of professional politicians, averse to new questions and new classes of 
voters, as tending to disarrange the political machinery and to bring new party 
leaders to the front. 

The “party, nothing but party” politician in England, as well as in 
America, looks with distrust on women’s suffrage. Women would be an 
unknown quantity, less amenable to party discipline, less expectant of party 
loaves and fishes, and consequently less obedient to the party whip than 
the present electorate. They might take the bit in their mouth and insist 
on voting in a way inconvenient to their party on temperance, and on mat- 
ters of religion and morals. These fears tell against us very heavily, and 
we cannot allay them ; because the fear that women will be independent 
and will dare to vote for what they think is right, whether the professional 
politician likes it or not, is, in our minds, not a fear, but a hope, and a 
hope which is at the root of all we are working for. If women’s suffrage 
should tend to strengthen the group, which exists in every constituency, of 
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the voters whose political views are not dictated to them from a central 
office in Parliament Street or Victoria Street, but are the result of independ- 
ent thought, study of facts, and conscientious obedience to moral consider- 
ations, it is a matter of very small importance which party will gain or 
lose by the female vote ; all parties will be the better for it. 

The statement implied, rather than definitely affirmed, by the hundred 
and four ladies, that women’s suffrage owes its present position to the 
“ passing needs of party organization,” receives a curious commentary from 
a passage in another paper in the same number of this Review. Mr. E. 
Dicey, in his “ Ethics of Political Lying,” quotes four men whose standard 
of veracity was as high in public as in private life. After a line of argu- 
ment which may be condensed into David’s sweeping and admittedly hasty 
assertion that al] men are liars, he adds: “Still it is not true to say all 
public men do this. There have been men, such as Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Faweett, and Lord Iddesleigh, who would never for any party gain, or 
still less for any personal object, have consented to tell a falsehood. There 
are such men still in either party, and the respect and confidence they com- 
mand show that in the judgment of the House the obligation to speak the 
truth is recognized as binding, even if it is not always obeyed.” 

Two out of the four men named as examples of political honesty and 
comparative independence of party thralldom, Mr. Fawcett and Lord Iddes- 
leigh, were constant and courageous supporters of women’s suffrage. It 
is through the personal influence of men like this that the subject has won 
its way to its present position, far more than through any party mancu- 
vring. Up to the present “the party,’’ whether Liberal, Conservative, or 
Radical, has given women’s suffrage more kicks than halfpence ; but we 
have received invaluable help from the best and most independent men of 
all parties. In this connection it should not be forgotten that many of the 
men who have had the most formative influence on the current of thought, 
political and otherwise, in England during the last twenty-five years, have 
supported the political enfranchisement of women. A cause that has been 
supported by Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Walter Bagehot, Sir Henry Maine, the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, and Mr. Charles Darwin stands on something stronger 
than “the passing needs of party organization.” 

It was natural that the subscribers to the Protest should make the most 
of a subject on which the supporters of women’s suffrage are not at one: 
namely, the admission or the exclusion of married women. The party in 
favor of an extension of the suffrage is seldom in absolute harmony upon 
the extent of the change which they demand. Some of the supporters of 
the Reform bills of 1832, 1867, and 1884 would have liked, far better than 
these gradual extensions, to have leaped at once to universal suffrage. But 
our national habit in these things is to go slowly, one step at a time, and be 
sure of a firm foothold in one place before we go on to another. Both the 
bills for women’s suffrage that were introduced this session were drawn in 
this spirit: they would have enfranchised those women who have already 
received the municipal, county council, and school board suffrages ; i. e., 
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single women and widows who are householders, property owners, and other- 
wise fulfill the conditions imposed by law on male electors. 

The “ Nineteenth Century ” ladies think that these bills would “ enfran- 
chise large numbers of women leading immoral lives,” and on the other 
hand, by excluding wives, would shut out those women “ who, as a rule, 
have passed through more of the practical experiences of life than the un- 
married.” Both these statements invite comment. By the words “large 
numbers of women leading immoral lives,” it may be presumed that the 
ladies refer to some women who might become qualified to vote under the 
lodger franchise. Among “the materials for forming a sound judgment” 
in this matter are the following facts, which are not beyond the grasp of the 
female intellect. Two consecutive years’ residence in the same apartments, 
and also personal application to be placed upon the Parliamentary register, 
are required of any one claiming the lodger franchise. These conditions 
have, as regards the male sex, made this franchise almost a dead letter : 
for example, in the borough of Blackburn, with 13,000 electors, only fifteen 
men vote under the lodger franchise. In most constituencies the lodgers 
are an absolutely insignificant fraction of the whole body of electors. The 
conditions which prevent men lodgers from becoming electors would be 
even more effective in preventing women lodgers, of the unhappy class re- 
ferred to, from getting upon the register. On the other hand, the large 
class of most respectable and worthy women who live in lodgings, such as 
teachers and others engaged in education, would have no difficulty in fulfill- 
ing the conditions demanded, and would form a valuable addition to the 
electorate. 

Foreigners often talk of English hypocrisy ; and this bugbear about 
women’s suffrage rendering it possible for an immoral woman to vote for a 
member of Parliament, appears an excellent example of it. How long has 
a stainless moral character been one of the conditions for exercising the Par- 
liamentary suffrage ? When it is remembered that no moral iniquity dis- 
qualifies a man from voting, that men of known bad character not only vote 
but are voted for, it is hardly possible to accept as genuine the objection 
to women’s suffrage based on the possibility of an immoral woman voting. 
In times gone by women of this character had more political power than 
any other women. The mistresses of kings and of their ministers have 
often been centres of political power. But the modern democratic move- 
ment of society has modified this state of things ; there is a transfer of 
political power from the Perrerses and the Du Barrys to the humbler but 
more self-respecting women who worthily represent the true womanhood 
of the country. Who can say, if women’s suffrage were carried, that the 
new electors would not be of a character calculated to raise, rather than 
depress, the moral level of the constituencies to which they belong ? 

The next objection of the hundred and four is that, if wives are excluded, 
those who would be shut out are women “who have, as a rule, passed 
through more of the practical experiences of life than the unmarried ;” 
whilst if they are included, “changes of enormous importance, which have 
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never been adequately considered, would be introduced into home life.” 
The editor echoes, and in echoing magnifies, the fear here implied, for he 
‘submits ” that ladies should “for once’? come forward and signify pub- 
licly their “ condemnation of the scheme now threatened,” “in order to save 
the quiet of home life from total disappearance.” He must be very un- 
happy if he feels that the quiet of home life depends for its existence on an 
act of Parliament.! The quiet of home life, for those who are blessed with 
what deserves to be called a home, is one of those things that “looks on 
tempests and is never shaken.” Love is said to laugh at locksmiths. I 
think he will survive women’s suffrage. The ladies, however, have stated 
their case with more moderation: they mention the undoubted fact that 
married women must either be included or excluded in any women’s suf- 
frage bill: if they are excluded, many of the best women will be shut 
out ; if they are included, changes will be introduced into home life which 
have not been adequately considered. For my own part, it has always 
seemed for many reasons right to recognize this, and therefore to support 
the measures which would enfranchise single women and widows, and not 
wives during the lifetime of their husbands. The case for the enfranchise- 
ment of women who are standing alone and bearing the burden of citizen- 
ship as ratepayers and taxpayers seems unanswerable. If we have house- 
hold suffrage, let the head of the house vote, whether that head be a man 
ora woman. The enfranchisement of wives is an altogether different ques- 
tion. The enfranchisement of single women and widows gives electoral 
power to a class who are in a position of social and financial independence. 
To give these women votes would be a change in their political condition, 
bringing it into harmony with their social, industrial, and pecuniary position. 
This would not be the case with wives. If they were enfranchised, the 
effect, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, would be to give two votes to 
the husband. Wives are bound by law to obey their husbands. No other 
class in the community is in this position, and it seems inexpedient to allow 
political independence (which would only be nominal) to precede actual in- 
dependence. The legal position of a married woman has changed consid- 
erably in the direction of independence, but the change is, after all, only 
partial (it is not argued here whether or not it is desirable to make it com- 
plete); and, in my opinion, a change in political status should always be 
attendant on a corresponding and preceding change in the social and legal 
status. The limitation of female suffrage to those women not under cover- 
ture would no doubt exclude from representation many women of high 
character and capacity. A similar objection can be made to every limita- 
tion of the suffrage. It must also be remembered that if the bill lately 


1 He does not feel that the existing quiet of home life depends upon any act of 
Parliament ; but he does feel that such an act as Mrs. Fawcett and her friends 
desire would fatally injure it. For it would give a colorable pretext to the wire- 
pullers and agitators of all political factions to intrude wherever there was a vote 
to be struggled and wrangled after, and into countless homes now happily free 
from them and their squabbles. — Ep. 
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before Parliament were carried, no set of women would be definitely and 
permanently excluded, as at present all women are. Marriage is to nearly 
all women a state either of experience or of expectation. There would be 
a constant passing to and fro from the ranks of the represented and the 
unrepresented, and consequently the closest identity of interest would exist 
between them. In this way the direct representation of some women 
would become the indirect representation of all women. Many valued 
friends of the women’s suffrage movement take a different view, and urge 
that we should seek to remove the disability of coverture simultaneously 
with the disability of sex ; and that to exclude married women is to place a 
slight upon marriage. Others, with whom I sympathize, believe this to be 
a mistaken view; as regards the alleged slight on marriage, marxied 
women never discovered that they were insulted when their single or wid- 
owed sisters were intrusted with the school board, municipal, and county 
council suffrages. It is on the lines laid down by our previous experience 
of women’s suffrage that it will probably be found best to proceed in the 

future. 
In conclusion, the ladies of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” Protest may be 
y reminded that the friends of women’s suffrage value the womanliness of 
4 women as much as themselves. True womanliness grows and thrives on 
whatever strengthens the spontaneity and independence of the character of 
women. Women, for instance, are more womanly in England, where Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Mary Carpenter have taught them how women’s 
work ought to be done, than they are in Spain, where they accept the mas- 
culine standard in matters of amusement and go in crowds to see a bull- 
fight. The most unfeminine of English women are to be found in those 
classes which are either so high or so low in the social scale as to have 
been comparatively little infiuenced by the emancipating process of the 
last fifty years. They set their ideas of pleasure and amusement by the 
masculine, not by the feminine standard. At the top of the social scale, 
these women (who are bad imitations of men) go on the turf, practice 
various kinds of sport, or if they do not kill with their own hands, stand 
by and see others kill pheasants in a battue, or pigeons at Hurlingham. 
At the other end of the social scale there are women whose feminine in- 
stincts are so little developed that betting and drinking are their chief en- 
joyments. These are the really unfeminine women. We do not want 
women to be bad imitations of men ; we neither deny nor minimize the dif- 
ferences between men and women. The claim of women to representation 
depends to a large extent on those differences. Women bring something 
to the service of the state different from that which can be brought by 
men. Let this fact be frankly recognized and let due weight be given to 
it in the representative system of the country. — The Nineteenth Century, 
July. 














BOSTON HYMN. 
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IGDRASIL. 
TREE AND LEAF. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 209TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 18, 1889. 


1. ONWaRD storms my strong-limbed race, 
Pause for me is nigh ; 
Long on earth will men have place, 
Not much longer I. 


2. Thousand summers kiss the lea, 
Only one the sheaf ; 
Thousand springs may deck the tree, 
Only one the leaf. 


3. Gone already earlier leaves ; 
Lonely on my bough 
Cling I whom the wind bereaves, 
Rustling russet now. 


4. On Time’s leafy carpet I 
Fall in God’s great lap ; 
Once we live and when we die 
Feed the Future’s sap. 


5. Seed whose sap God’s light allures 
Riseth from the sod ; 
In a tropic heaven matures 
Whoso loveth God. 


6. Grow, great Igdrasil! Thy roots 
Drink God’s glittering dew ; 
In thy sunniest topmost shoots, 
We our life renew. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
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Igdrasil, [in the Norse mythology] the Ash-tree of Existence, has 
its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death; its trunk 
reaches up heaven high, spreads its boughs over the whole universe : 
it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it in the Death Kingdom, 
sit three Nornas, Fates,— the Past, Present, Future, watering its 
roots from the Sacred Well. Its boughs, with their buddings and 
disleafings — events, things suffered, things done, catastrophes — 
stretch through all lands and times. Is not every leaf of it a biog- 
raphy? Its boughs are Histories of Nations. The rustle of it is the 
noise of Human Existence onwards from of old. ... The Tree 
Igdrasil buds and withers by its own laws,—too deep for our scan- 
ning. Curious, I say, and not sufficiently considered —how every- 
thing does codperate with all; not a leaf rotting on the highway but 
is indissoluble portion of solar and stellar systems; no thought, word, 
or act of man but has sprung withal out of all men! It is all a Tree; 
circulation of sap and influences, mutual communication of every 
minutest leaf with the lowest talon of a root, with every other greatest 
and minutest portion of the whole. . . . Considering how human 
things circulate, each inextricably in communion with all — how the 
word I speak to you to-day is borrowed not from Ulfila the Mesogoth 
only, but from all men since the first man began to speak — I find no 
similitude so true as this of a Tree. Beautiful; altogether beautiful 
and great. The “ Machine of the Universe,’ — alas, do but think of 
that in contrast! — Car tyLe, Lectures on Heroes, pp. 24, 119. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


FourRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1889. 
PRELUDE VII. 
RUMSELLERS AS ROBBERS AND RULERS. 


AN immense audience was present at the 209th Boston Monday lecture, 
March 18. People were standing at fourteen doors of the balconies. The 
Rev. Dr. Plumb of Boston presided ; and the Rev. Dr. Mears of Worcester 
offered prayer. The positions of the prelude on constitutional prohibition 
were emphatically indorsed by the audience. So were also the eloquent 
remarks of Hon. J. B. Grinnell, of Iowa, and of Senator Metcalf of Rhode 
Island, on the success of constitutional probibition in those States. The 
Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jackson presented in a brief address the wants and pros- 
pects of Alaska. 


CLASS LEGISLATION FOR LIQUOR DEALERS. 


In a revolt against class legislation, Massachusetts once fired 
a shot heard around the world. She has now, in a similar re- 
volt against strictly class legislation, opportunity to fire another 
such shot. The fateful issue of the hour is, ‘‘ Shall we tolerate 
a class who are at once robbers and rulers?” This was once a 
question concerning red coats, and Massachusetts and the nation 
answered it; it was later on a question concerning rebels, and 
Massachusetts and the nation answered it; it is now a question 
concerning rumsellers, and Massachusetts and the nation will 
ultimately answer it in the name of the home, No; in the name 
of municipal order, No; in the name of purity of state and 
national politics, No; in the name of the great and hazardous 
future of our republic, No; and in the name of our fathers and 
in the name of God, No. (Applause.) 

What are some of the chief reasons in favor of constitutional 
prohibition in the form in which it has been submitted by the 
General Court of Massachusetts to the suffrages of the people 
of this Commonwealth? I have a personal acquaintance with 
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very many temperance reformers in this country, and have had 
for many years, and although I have no authority to speak for 
anybody beside myself, I am convinced that the propositions I 
am now to put before you have the assent of a great body of 
respectable, progressive, and aggressive temperance people from 
sea to sea. 


FAILURE OF HIGH LICENSE. 


1. High license has failed. Fifty-five of the counties of Iowa 
under constitutional prohibition now have jails without a single 
inmate. (Applause.) In the last ten years the committals to 
the jails for drunkenness in Massachusetts under high license 
have increased 125 per cent. Restriction does not restrict. 
Any apparent success it has is due to its prohibitory features. 
To license the gilded saloon is practically to license the gam- 
bling den and the brothel. Even if high license had not failed 
and had not infamous allies, it cannot be thoroughly executed, 
for the people have lost confidence in it. Great religious 
bodies denounce it. 

The Methodist denomination in this country affirms before 
God and man that the liquor traffic can never be legalized 
without sin. This wise utterance is likely to be a landmark in 
the history of reform. Philanthropic sentiment largely opposes 
high license ; commercial sentiment is coming to oppose it. Asa 
system high license simply robs Peter to pay Paul, and does not 
pay Paul. (Laughter.) It takes out of one hand to put into 
another. In the great majority of instances, the rumseller col- 
lects from his victims the funds which he pays to the State. 
All license fees must be paid by those who support the traffic, 
and it is by no means safe to say that those who drink take the 
consequences. Their families take the consequences; their 
wives, and their children. We ourselves take the consequences 
as taxpayers. High license calls on the widows and orphans, 
and you and me, to support the gilded saloon. More than the 
low dives, a thousand times more, the gilded high license saloon 
attracts respectable young men, and so undermines the upper 
portion of society. Thus it brings about a state of things in 


which it is very hard to awaken adequate intensity of temper- 
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ance sentiment even among the educated and those who pass for 
conscientious people. High license has done more to lower 
temperance sentiment in the upper ranges of the American 
population than any other one measure for the last generation. 
(Applause.) It isa golden bar to prohibition. It is an appeal 
to the cupidity of taxpayers. It befogs, befools, and fleeces, 
and so rules the people. It ought now to be regarded as a 
thing settled by many years of experience that the great deliv- 
erance of the Methodist body is right, when it declares that 
license, high or low, is ineffective as a remedy and vicious in 
fundamental principle. (Applause.) 

When great bodies affirm in religious conventions that there 
is sin in legalizing the liquor traffic, it is time to call pause to 
the current superficial, light, almost flippant, defenses of license. 
It is not necessary to affirm that taking a single glass of intoxi- 
cating liquor is always a sin per se, but to legalize a traffic that 
notoriously manufactures taxes, criminals, paupers, madmen, 
widows, orphans, and lost souls is a sin. We must lay the 
weight of that fact on the conscience of the nation, on the pul- 
pits of the nation, and on the parlors that support the pulpits, 
if we are ever to lift the nation at large to the level the Meth- 
odist body has already attained. The Presbyterian body has 
made a vigorous deliverance on this theme. It allows no rum- 
seller to become a church-member. Although the Presbyterian 
body has not taken precisely the ground the Methodist body 
now occupies, still that immense denomination, representing 
so much of the culture, and the wealth, and the religious zeal of 
the land, is rising toward that level, and I have very little doubt 
will lock hands ultimately with the Methodist body. Several 
minor bodies have reached the level of the Methodist. And it 
is high time that all church-members who have dawdled along 
in the temperance reform, believing in license because of the 
revenue that can be had from it, should open their eyes and no 
longer allow themselves to be deceived by appearances. 

The reality is that license, high or low, does not much dimin- 
ish sales. Multitudes of the retail shops under high license are 
owned by those who have paid a high price for their opportunity 
to open gilded saloons. The master liquor dealers carry the 
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minor liquor dealers in the palms of their greedy hands. It 
may be that the number of places where liquor is sold is dimin- 
ished under high license, but the amount of liquor sold, and the 
drunkenness of the land, have never been shown to be dimin- 
ished by license. In fact, pauperism, crime, committals to jail, 
are known to increase with the taxes in license States to such a 
degree that I for one would justify a law, covering the recent 
proposition of a distinguished social economist of this city, that 
all citizens who can show that they have nothing to do in sup- 
porting the liquor traffic shall be exempt from taxes to support 
in prison or in houses of philanthropy those whom the liquor 
traffic has made public burdens. Let the burdens be thrown 
on the traffic which produces them (applause), and we shall 
very soon find the liquor dealers themselves objecting to high 
license as altogether the most costly arrangement that can be 
made in connection with their interest in the field of public re- 
form. 


SUCCESS OF CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


2. Constitutional prohibition has been a great success wher- 
ever it has had a fair trial. 

In Iowa fifty-five county jails are empty. In Maine, as Neal 
Dow has affirmed, it has reduced the amount of liquor sold 
twenty times; that is, not a twentieth is now sold that was sold 
before prohibition became the policy of Maine. And as Neal 
Dow said to me at my table at Lake George not long ago, as 
he has said to the public repeatedly, a little change in the law 
increasing the power of search might make the Maine law effec- 
tive. Maine is an old State with immense vested interests in it, 
and is surrounded by a somewhat cool climate in the temper- 
ance sky here in New England. I do not forget the recent 
result in New Hampshire. I do not forget how the law is 
trampled on in great cities in Maine; but there is no legalized 
dram shop in that whole commonwealth, and the fact that the 
traffic has been made an outlaw is an immense educational les- 
son for the young and for the old. (Applause.) 

You say that in Texas a constitutional amendment failed. 
Yes, but what is Texas? A region larger than the German 
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empire ; the buzzard’s wings weary in sailing over it. It is 
made up of a very heterogeneous population. Admirable ele- 
ments are in that population, but they have not leavened the 
entire mass, and so it is by no means surprising that with the 
power of the whiskey syndicate of the whole land cast into that 
election in Texas, the result went the wrong way. For the same 
reason it was no great wonder that Tennessee did not carry her 
amendment, or that West Virginia did not, or that Oregon did 
not. The power of the liquor syndicate of the whole land was 
exerted in crushing out prohibitory sentiment in Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Oregon. The master liquor dealers of this 
country are like a set of spiders in their webs, their legs locked 
all across the land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and their 
webs cast out to all points of the compass, spiders filled with 
the blood of drunkards, widows, and orphans. That syndicate 
is as sensitive to the efforts of temperance reformers as the 
telegraph lines are to the manipulation of operators. You can- 
not raise this question of constitutional prohibition in any com- 
monwealth without the power of the whole syndicate being 
centred for a while on the election to follow. Many are con- 
vineed that Michigan really carried her amendment and lost it 
by fraud, but I will not say as much as that. The northern 
part of Michigan is in need of missionaries. (Laughter.) 
Michigan has several corrupt cities. Valorous work was done 
for the amendment there, and I believe that if votes had been 
weighed the amendment might have been carried. If there had 
been compulsory suffrage there, and absenteeism had not been 
so mischievous a factor, constitutional prohibition might have 
been carried in Michigan and in New Hampshire also. 

3. Constitutional prohibition is superior to legislative pro- 
hibition because it is the act of the whole people and not of a 
single political party ; it is as difficult to repeal it as to pass 
it; the success of it takes the temperance question out of pol- 
ities ; it is a non-partisan measure, and enforces legislation. 

A few surprising critics oppose constitutional prohibition on 
the ground that it might be burdensome, as, when once an- 
chored in the fundamental law of the State, it could not be 
easily changed. That is one of the reasons for it. You have 
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to leap a high bar in order to carry constitutional prohibition, 
but an equally high bar you must leap in order to go backward. 
New Hampshire had to leap a two thirds vote, a very difficult 
thing to do. Massachusetts needs only a majority to carry it, 
but we leaped the two thirds bar in the lower house in the Gen- 
eral Court. The taking of a certain number of issues in this 
country entirely out of politics is a scheme that commends 
itself more and more as the republic grows. Our navy and our 
army ought to be outside of politics. Our schools should be 
kept outside of politics, and our temperance legislation should 
be outside of politics as far as possible. 

4. The legality of constitutional prohibition without compen- 
sation has been fully settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

5. Supply of liquor creates demand for it as truly as demand 
creates supply. No demand for tobacco existed in all the ages 
of the world before the discovery of the filthy weed in America, 
but the supply has created the demand. ( Applause.) 

We are told that we must educate the people. We are doing 
it. We are told that in that admirable day when nobody wants 
to buy, nobody can sell liquor. These facts are remembered by 
temperance reformers, and remembered with such reverence 
that Mrs. Hunt has carried laws requiring compulsory temper- 
ance instruction through twenty-five States, a success that is an 
eighth wonder of the world. (Applause.) And yet when men, 
who know that a great campaign is an educational measure, 
and lifts the people to loftier ideals, have a chance to enter such 
a campaign, they turn back from it, hold their hands languidly 
at their sides, and say, “ We must have educational measures 
before we can have political measures, or indeed any thorough 
execution of laws now on the statute book.’”” When men who 
blame temperance reformers for not educating the people, 
themselves have a chance to educate the people, they withdraw 
from the task in the spirit of lukewarmness or cowardice. 

6. Rumsellers are robbers. They involve the nation in a 
drink-bill of $10,000,000 annually, and not only give nothing 
in return, but cause seven tenths of the crime and pauperism of 
the population, with corresponding increase of taxes. As has 
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been already shown, the fees collected from rumsellers for high 
license, the rumsellers collect from the victims of the traffic. 


POLITICAL SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SALOON. 


7. Rumsellers, who are actual robbers, are always would-be 
and often actual rulers of the body politic. They are the chief 
source of municipal misrule in great cities. They begin to dom- 
inate in state and even in national polities. 

Less than a score of rumsellers now dominate the polities of 
Boston. There came together in Young’s Hotel on a Sunday 
morning not long since, as the brave “ Traveller” of this city 
asserts (applause), a syndicate of master liquor dealers, and 
with champagne flowing began the discussion of the methods of 
circumventing the people in the possible success of the current 
canvass for constitutional prohibition. New Hampshire, lately, 
by a similar syndicate of liquor dealers, as is supposed, was 
flooded with anonymous circulars, cowardly documents which 
no man dared sign, appealing to the voters in the Granite State 
to oppose the constitutional amendment because it did not pro- 
hibit cider. This anonymous circular, with its hand on its 
heart, professed that cider was a great mischief, that it was the 
curse of New Hampshire; that under the name of cider mis- 
chievous liquors would be sold, and as the present legislative 
prohibitory law in New Hampshire does prohibit cider, and the 
proposed constitutional amendment did not, the farmers and 
sensible citizens generally were appealed to in their temper- 
ance earnestness to resist the constitutional amendment as 
likely to leave the State in a worse condition than it now occu- 
pies under merely legislative prohibition. And that trick seems 
to have succeeded largely in New Hampshire. 

What does this same syndicate now do? It floods Massa- 
chusetts with circulars of the anonymous kind teaching exactly 
the opposite, that cider is in danger. (Laughter.) Your con- 
stitutional prohibitory amendment will ruin your profit from 
your orchards, so this syndicate says to the farmers. Cider is 
an excellent thing here; it is a bad thing in New Hampshire. 
The farmer, under the amendment proposed in Massachusetts, 
can do anything with his apples, except make them into cider 
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and open a cider saloon. He may feed his apples to his cattle, 
and they are worth forty per cent. more for that purpose than 
when made into cider, so the books and practical farmers tell us. 
The liquor syndicate is now advocating in Massachusetts, in its 
cowardly, anonymous, stiletto fashion, exactly the opposite of 
what it advocated in New Hampshire. Cowardice of this sort 
is contemptible. The opponents of constitutional prohibition 
dare not hold public meetings. (Applause.) I challenge the 
liquor dealers of this land to bring forward their leaders and 
tell us on the public platform their reasons for opposing consti- 
tutional prohibition. (Loud applause.) 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE A CLOSED ISSUE. 


8. In the world of science, total abstinence is now a closed 
issue. Alcohol is defined in the authorized school -books of 
twenty-five States as a cerebral narcotic poison. 

Twenty-five years ago this language could not have been used, 
but, as I have occasion to know as the result of a good deal of 
personal investigation and conversation with experts, you may 
assert now unqualifiedly that the voice of science pronounces 
aleohol a brain poison. And it is not only a poison with special 
local affinity for the brain, but it is a poison with a fish-hook 
barb — it can only go in, it cannot be pulled out without tear- 
ing the flesh. The more you take of it, the more appetite you 
have for it. What is the liquor traffic? It is a public nuisance, 
with a cerebral poison, with a fish-hook barb, for sale. It is a 
robber’s counter with appetite on one side and greed on the 
other. You are asked to license that for the sake of a consid- 
eration. And you are asked also to prohibit that in the name 
of God and humanity. Which will you do? 

Now that our children are being taught in twenty-five States 
that alcohol is a cerebral narcotic poison, why should people 
born fifty or sixty years ago be so laggard in their opposition 
to the liquor traffic? We have laws concerning the sale of 
other poisons, and nobody thinks them a invasion of personal 
rights. The Supreme Court has decided that to outlaw the 
liquor traffic is quite within the power of the State. It is not 
fanatical to demand constitutional prohibition of traffic in a 
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poison that all the centuries of its use have pronounced ac- 
cursed. 


9. In life assurance societies, also, total abstinence is a closed 
issue. 

Many of the life assurance companies insure total abstainers 
in one class, and moderate drinkers in another, and they have 
found from experience covering nearly forty years, in London 
and New York and Hartford, as well as in Montreal and To- 
ronto, and in Sydney and Melbourne in Australia, that the class 
containing only total abstainers must be paid a bonus of fifteen, 
seventeen, and sometimes twenty-three per cent. over that con- 
taining moderate drinkers, so much less is the mortality in the 
former class. Go to your enlightened life insurance companies 
and see whether you, as a moderate drinker, can get insured as 
cheaply as you can as a total abstainer. If you have any large 
experience in soliciting life insurance you will very soon find 
that science is followed in those cool, commercial organizations, 
however little it may be followed in our haphazard polities. 

10. A majority of the future voters of the nation are now in 
schools which require compulsory scientific instruction in total 
abstinence from both alcoholics and narcotics, so that the tem- 
perance sentiment of the future is very sure to be a rising tide. 

The spring is advancing. Prohibition will come to a prepared 
people. It will not do in our latitude to try to gather melons 
in March. But a summer is coming in which melons will pros- 
per. The seed at fit season is to be planted in the rockiest soil. 
I know that a blizzard sometimes occurs to delay the planting 
time, but I feel as sure that the temperance reform is to rise in 
the sky like the vernal sun, as I do that April is on its way 
from the gulf. Although a storm may set upon New England 
from behind the White Hills, or yonder on the edge of the 
Sound, although chill, surly weather may last far into the ver- 
nal season, the spring is coming, and the summer is coming, with 
the new generation. (Applause. ) 

11. The church as well as the school is rising toward the 
level reached by the Presbyterian body, which allows no rum- 
seller to become a church-member; and also toward the level 
already attained by the great Methodist denomination, which 
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declares that the liquor traffic can never be legalized without 
sin. 
PROHIBITION IN POLITICS. 

12. Vast philanthropic organizations like the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union declare for constitutional prohibition 
and against every political party that does not support it. 
(Applause. ) 

13. A high-principled and aggressive young political party 
has repeatedly entered presidential elections as the champion 
of prohibition (applause), has drawn to its support great num- 
bers of preachers and men of enlightened temperance views, 
and is sure to increase in power if the older political parties 
remain subservient to the saloon. (Loud applause.) 

The Republican party, when it has the power, must break up 
the saloons, or the people will ultimately break up the Repub- 
lican party. (Prolonged applause.) 

14. In this attitude of philanthropic and political organizations 
‘and of the church and the schools, it is both preposterous and 
cowardly to assert that in a commonwealth like Massachusetts 
the will of the people, if they enact constitutional prohibition, 
cannot be executed. 

15. Massachusetts is highly criminal in relation to the rum- 
traffic in Africa, as she makes and exports ninety per cent. of 
all the rum sent from America to the Congo. 

Your amendment does not touch the manufacture of that 
rum, I am sorry to say. But the very fact that your State is 
stained by that infamous rival of the slave-trade, which is 
doing more mischief now in Africa, 1 suppose, than the slave- 
trade has done there in recent years, is a reason why we should 
bestir ourselves to preserve the name of the Commonwealth 
from taint. 

16. Cerebral poison makes hell on earth, and it is not too 
much if we are asked to believe that it also peoples hell beyond 
the earth. As thoroughly as that I exist I believe that no 
drunkard as such can inherit the kingdom of heaven. It would 
be true that the liquor traffic can never be licensed without sin 
if it produced only taxes, paupers, widows, orphans, criminals, 
and madmen. But it is doubly true that it can never be 
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licensed without sin when in addition to all these it produces 
lost souls. 

And now, as we part from this theme, let us ask, What are 
the reasons of respectable people for opposing constitutional 
prohibition? And what are some of the peculiar considera- 
tions which influence the action of those who do not intend to 
oppose the amendment, and yet do not intend to favor it? 

(1.) It cannot be executed. 

The Law and Order Leagues, which, I suppose, will help 
execute the constitutional prohibition law, as they now help to 
execute what is on the statute books, might be the nether mill- 
stone, as the amendment would be the upper, to grind the liquor 
trade to powder ultimately. By the agency of the leagues and 
other good influences the traffic has been absolutely driven out 
of Somerville and Cambridge yonder under local option. 

A moderately well executed prohibitory law would be better 
than high license, for high license does not diminish the amount 
of liquor sold, and it makes the traffie respectable. A mod- 
erate degree of success ought to be attained in Massachusetts, 
since a brilliant degree has been attained in Iowa. It is true 
that Massachusetts has concentrated populations in great cities. 
But Boston contains only a fifth of the population of this Com- 
monwealth, and is the fifth to rule four fifths ? 

You say Rhode Island wishes to repeal her prohibitory 
amendment which she passed by a vote of more than three to 
two. Before we part to-day you will be addressed, as I hope, 
by Senator Metcalf of Rhode Island (applause), and he will 
tell you that not a single name of a Protestant minister is to be 
found among those who have petitioned for the resubmission 
of the amendment in that State. (Applause.) Rhode Island 
is all core and no apple (laughter); Iowa is all apple and no 
core. (Laughter.) In the centre of the core in Rhode Island 
is a gigantic black worm, voracious and reckless, — the liquor 
traffic. In the county in which the city of Providence is 
situated you find seventy-two per cent. of the wealth of the 
State. Then, again, the liquor syndicate there understands 
very well what the liquor syndicate of Boston wants. The 
Rhode Island liquor sellers are fighting against the possible 
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success of constitutional prohibition in a neighboring State. 
They are fortifying against your possible action in connection 
with the amendment. In Rhode Island there never has been a 
fair attempt to execute the law, or to carry out repeated Repub- 
lican pledges that it should have a fair trial. It is not too 
much to affirm that the friends of temperance have been disap- 
pointed by the action of respectable Republicans in Rhode 
Island. The time will come when honest Republicans who are 
temperance men, honest Democrats, also, for that matter, will 
say the day is over for political swindling, and that we no 
longer will trust politicians since we have been deceived so 
often, and that we will reorganize politics in such a way as to 
bring them up to the prohibitory level, cost what it may. 
(Prolonged applause.) The mood of this audience is sugges- 
tive and dangerous. (Laughter.) 

(2.) Six States within two years have voted against constitu- 
tional prohibitory amendments. 

Four of these States, I hold, were by no means ripe for the 
reform, that is, Texas, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Oregon. 
Michigan, perhaps, was tricked out of it by fraud, and in New 
Hampshire there were only forty-six days allowed for the can- 
vass. I know not how many votes were bought in New Hamp- 
shire, but I do know that a third of the ballots that should 
have been cast was not cast. Would to heaven we had the law 
of compulsory voting here, for I believe Massachusetts, with 
every voter brought to the polls, has far more than a fight- 
ing chance for a majority. (Applause.) 

Edmund Burke used to say that a patriot is a man who 
feels a stain on his country like a wound on his own person. 
I was not born in Massachusetts, heaven forgive me (laughter), 
but my grandmother’s family came from Cambridge (applause), 
and my grandfather from Connecticut, and his ancestors from 
old Plymouth. Iam attached to New England; I am proud 
of the career of Massachusetts. And what is to be said if 
you fail? 





When fools cast taunts at your gate, 
Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate, 
As ye look o’er the wall ; 
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For your conscience, tradition, and name, 
Explode with a deadlier blame, 

Than the worst of them all. 

This is the curse. Write. 

So Mrs. Browning spoke to America concerning the mischief 
of slavery, and so in a conflict with a greater evil than slavery 
was before the war, posterity will speak to you unless you fire 
again a shot that can be heard around the world. (Applause.) 

Let us remember that the gains of the liquor traffic are largely 
collected from those who make children their victims, after hav- 
ing become victims themselves. Women, little girls, little boys, 
infants in the cradle, are the corner-stones, so to speak, on 
which this temple of Moloch is built. There are African tribes 
that cast into the trenches under every new building living 
forms, and then erect the structure upon them. So the liquor 
traffic builds. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union I 
reverence for its intelligence, its patriotism, and, you must allow 
me to say, for its political aggressiveness. That great organi- 
zation will not forget the dishonor that Massachusetts will draw 
upon herself if she forgets the cause of children. As Mrs. 
Browning says — 

From the summits of love a curse is driven 
As lightning is from the tops of heaven. 

A curse from the depths of womanhood 

Is very bitter and salt and good. 

Let us lift up our thoughts to our fathers. Let us remember 
that in the soil of this Commonwealth lie buried Wendell 
Phillips, John Gough, and God knows how many other noble 
defenders of unpopular reforms. Massachusetts still contains 
Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill, and here those sacred places 
will remain to witness your future. On soil thus sacred are 
you to go into bondage to the bar-rooms? Are you to make 
yourselves saloon-spaniels to crawl between the blood-soaked 
feet of the Moloch of the liquor traffic? When Iowa holds up 
her head and looks to heaven for a blessing, with no yoke of 
the liquor traffic upon her neck, are you to go with your neck 
calloused under the yoke of rumsellers, who are at once robbers 
and rulers? The children will curse you if you do, and their 
children’s children. 
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They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see. 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 

With eyes turned on Deity. 
“ How long,” they say, ‘‘ how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand to move the world on a child’s heart, 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart. 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold heaper, 

And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath.” 

Mrs. BROWNING. 


(Applause. ) 
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LECTURE VII. 
NEW CATHOLICISM IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR AMERICAN CATHOLICS. 


Ir is to be hoped, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, 
that before the date of the fourth centennial of the discovery of 
America by Columbus arrives, our alert politicians and edu- 
cators and ecclesiastics in North America will have discovered 
South America. Lord Bacon says, “ Example is a globe of pre- 
cepts.” My contention is that what I venture to call new Cath- 
olicism in various Spanish American states in which Catholics 
have ceased to be Romanists is a far more hopeful movement 
than what Europe calls Old Catholicism or than Gallicanism 
ever was, and that it deserves much attention from all who fear 
the aggressions of ultramontanism. You say that as Protest- 
ants you are prepared to go as far in opposition to Vaticanism 
and Papal interference with American affairs as the Catholics 
of Spanish America have done. Are you, indeed, ready to go 
as far as they ? 

Catholics in Mexico, Chili, and the Argentine Republic have 
abolished parochial schools. They forbid accumulations of prop- 
erty by ecclesiastical orders. In some cases they elect their own 
bishops. They exclude clerical influence from politics. If a 
papal nuncio, a bishop, or an archbishop interferes too boldly 
with education, he is sent home to Italy. Catholicism of the 
new species is a state religion, but all other faiths are tolerated. 
All this has been done in Spanish America in our time, but the 
eyes of Protestants in North America, as well as those of Ro- 
manists here, seem closed to this handwriting on the wall. 


GALLICAN LIBERTIES OVERTHROWN IN 1870. 


Bishop Coxe, in an eloquent address delivered at a recent na- 
tional meeting of the American Evangelical Alliance, has most 
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pointedly asked American Catholics to assert for themselves 
the Gallican liberties. But Gallicanism was superseded by the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. So far as the Roman Catholic 
Church is concerned, Gallicanism is now a formal heresy. 
What was Gallicanism? Its essential principles were that the 
king of France was absolutely independent of the Pope in all 
temporal matters, and that Papal power was inferior to that of 
a general council. These contentions were supported on the 
basis of ancient canonical practice against what leading French 
Catholics regarded as Roman encroachments. In the sixteenth 
century, the courtly portion of the clergy in France delighted 
to speak of Gallican liberties. In March, 1682, in a celebrated 
assembly, at which Bossuet preached the opening sermon, there 
was passed a series of four Gallican articles, of which two were 
especially significant. The first affirmed that Peter and his 
successors had received no power from God extending to civil 
and temporal affairs ; declared that kings were subject to no 
ecclesiastical power in temporals, and denied the deposing 
power of the church. The fourth says: “The Pope has the 
principal share in questions of faith ; his decrees regard all the 
churches and each church in particular; nevertheless, his judg- 
ment is not irreformable unless the consent of the church be 
added.” (Catholic Dictionary, by Addis and Arnold, p. 367.) 

Bossuet himself signed these articles. They woke the zeal 
of great prelates in the age of Louis XIV. They leavened the 
teaching and practice of Catholic bishops almost everywhere 
north of the Alps. But the Romish hierarchy south of the 
Alps championed ultramontanism generation after generation 
until in the Vatican Council of 1870 Gallicanism was trampled 
out completely. It is now a formal heresy in the church, so 
Addis and Arnold assure us, to assert that the Pope’s judgment 
is not irreformable unless the consent of the church be added. 
A great hope of the liberal party in the Catholic Church was 
thus extinguished by the Vatican Council. It is impossible now 
for American, or any other Catholics, to appeal to the Gallican 
liberties against Romish and Papal aggression. 

Instead of raising the ery, “ Gallican liberties for American 
Catholics!” I prefer, therefore, to suggest the watchword, 
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“ American liberties for American Catholics!” Let liberal 
Catholics study the recent example of Mexican and South 
American Catholics who have practically ceased to be Roman- 
ists. If it is impossible to assert Gallican, then assert Mexican 
and South American liberties. Do so in the name of their 
wide adoption and success among Catholics in the New World 


and in that of their political and religious necessity wherever 
Romish aggression prevails. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Let us notice first, what Romanism has done where it has 
had no rivals in Spanish America, and next how many Catho- 
lics there, who are Catholics but not Romanists, have resisted it 
in the progress of the political amelioration of that part of our 
continent, and have decisively expelled Jesuits from places of 
educational and political influence, and even thrown off the 
yoke of the temporal power of the Pope. 

You are accustomed to treat South America far too lightly. 
You think Spaniards and half-breeds in the tropics cannot 
be expected to build permanent political institutions. But 
the spirit of American independence and progress broods over 
the chaos of South American politics and is reducing it to 
order. The population of the Argentine Republic and of 
Uruguay is increasing with a rapidity not excelled by the 
growth of any part of our own republic. Patagonia has been 
abolished from the map. Chili has extended her borders west 
of the Andes to Cape Horn, while the Argentine Republic has 
extended hers on the east of the Andes to the Straits of 
Magellan. The Patagonian territory is, for the most part, a 
fine grazing region. Buenos Ayres and Montevideo have an 
immense trade with Europe and hardly any with our ports. 
Uruguay, in proportion to population, is at the present time 
actually the best foreign customer of Great Britain. (Whita- 
ker’s Almanac, 1889, p. 524.) 

The river Platte begins to rival the Missouri in the grain 
and cattle trade with the Old World, as the Amazon rivals the 
Mississippi and the Gulf in the cotton trade. Those countries 
of South America which are both Romish and Catholic remain 
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in a backward condition; but those which have thrown off 
priestly rule are advancing with astonishing speed. 

Bolivar liberated five South American states — Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Peru — from the Spanish yoke. 
They formed the United States of Colombia, of which human- 
ity once entertained high hopes. But Bolivar did not liberate 
his country from the yoke of Rome. The Colombian union 
fell into anarchy, not so much because the people were Spanish 
or half-breeds, as because they were under priestly control, and 
in bondage to seeret and public Jesuit influence. The United 
States of America should not scorn to take a lesson from the 
experience of the United States of Colombia. 


COMMISSIONER CURTIS ON SPANISH AMERICA. 


In 1885 President Arthur appointed William Eleroy Curtis, 
of Washington, secretary of a commission from the United 
States to the governments of Central and South America. Mr. 
Curtis published in 1888, with a dedication to President Ar- 
thur, a highly valuable book of travels entitled “ The Capitals 
of Spanish America.” It is a well illustrated work of 700 pages, 
issued by Harper & Brothers. It contains a large amount of 
fresh information concerning South American affairs, and is emi- 
nently worthy of study for its references to Roman Catholicism. 
The facts I am about to state are summarized chiefly from Mr. 
Curtis’s pages and those of consular reports, and can easily be 
verified and expanded by references to official documents such 
as any one may see cited in “The Statesman’s Year Book” 
and similar publications. 


ROMISH ECUADOR. 


Ecuador lies under the equator, and throws up her Chim- 
borazo and Cotopaxi into the central skies of the tropics. It is 
now the only state in America in which the Romish Church 
survives as the Spaniards left it. There is a Catholic church 
for every one hundred and fifty inhabitants. Ten per cent. of 
the population are priests, monks, or nuns. One fourth of all 
the property in Ecuador belongs to the bishop. Two hundred 


and seventy-two days of the year are feast or fast days. The 
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clerical party controls the government. The priests rule the 
country as absolutely as if the Pope were its king. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the children born are illegitimate. There is 
not a railroad nor a stage-coach in the entire country. The 
people know nothing but what the priests tell them. They 
have no amusements but cock-fights and bull-fights, no litera- 
ture, no hope of political freedom under priestly leadership; no 
prospect of industrial advancement, although the territory in 
proportion to its area is naturally one of the richest on the 
globe. (Curtis, “ Capitals of Spanish America,” p. 306.) 


CHILI AND THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

In refreshing contrast to Ecuador, the republic of Chili has 
placed the appointments of bishops in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the republic; taken the registers of births, marriages, 
and deaths from the church and given them to civil magis- 
trates; declared civil to be the only legal marriage; established 
non-sectarian schools, and passed a compulsory education law. 
Citizens who send their children to the priests and nuns to be 
taught have to pay a tax to the state. (Applause.) The 
Jesuits have been expelled from Chili for engaging in a con- 
spiracy against the government. A difference between the 
archbishop and President some years ago caused the former to 
retire from Chili. A nuncio sent over by the Pope criticised 
the government so severely from the pulpit that he was given a 
passport and an escort of military. There are now no relations 
whatever between the Pope and Chili, although the Catholic 
faith is still recognized as the established religion. (Pages 493, 
494.) 

The Argentine Confederation is the present leader of South 
American progress, political, industrial, and educational. This 
republic deserves to be called the United States of South 
America. The banks of Buenos Ayres occupy buildings finer 
than any banking houses in New York city. One of them does 
more business than any bank in our republic or in Germany, 
and is exceeded by but two banks in the world. In proportion 
to the population the number of telephone instrumenis is larger 
than in any other city. The educational system is the most 
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costly in the world, with the exception of Australia. The 
government expends for educational purposes $10.20 per pupil 
annually, while in the United States it averages only $8.70; in 
Germany, $6; and in England, $9.10. Although Catholicism 
is the state religion, the Jesuits are excluded from influence in 
education. The public-school system, under a compulsory edu- 
vation law, from kindergarten to normal school, is closely mod- 
eled on that of the State of Michigan. Ex-President Sarmi- 
ento, formerly minister to the United States, is a leading 
advocate for the higher education of women in South America. 
He was an intimate friend and regular correspondent of Mrs. 
Horace Mann, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and other prominent women in the United States. 


Through ex-President Sarmiento’s instrumentality, some forty Amer- 
ican girls, graduates of Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and West- 
ern institutions have been employed, under liberal contracts by the 
Argentine government, in the normal schools and female seminaries of 
the country, and their success has been phenomenal. These teachers 
receive salaries varying from one hundred to one hundred and sixty 
dollars per month, and are placed in positions, social as well as pro- 
fessional, which they could not hope to acquire at home. In every 
instance they have conducted themselves with the most commendable 
dignity, and although some of the economists in Congress and in the 
newspapers are grumbling over the large salaries they receive, they 
are treated with the greatest distinction and are entertained by the 
government in a manner that our own educational authorities might 
well imitate. One of them had a misunderstanding with the papal 
nuncio not long ago, which caused an immense amount of excitement. 
He attempted to interfere with the management of her school, on the 
ground that she was proselyting the children to Protestantism. She 
gave the envoy of his Holiness the Pope to understand that she was 
running that institution, and when he brought the case to the attention 
of the government she defended herself with such success that the 
President of the Argentine Republic sent him his passport, and ad- 
vised him to take the next steamer for Rome. The archbishop inter- 
fered, and he was summarily banished also. (Curtis, “ Capitals of 
Spanish America,” pp. 557, 558.) 


Can the United States, in their present somnolent mood in 
reference to Jesuit aggression, be supposed to be willing to go 
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as far as the Argentine Republic has gone in resisting it? All 
this happened in a state nominally Catholic. Parallel proceed- 
ings here would make an epoch in our history, and yet may 
some day become a political and educational necessity. 


URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, AND BRAZIL. 


In Uruguay parish schools have been closed, and monks and 
nuns expelled from the country. Free schools have been estab- 
lished under a compulsory education law. <A civil marriage law 
has been passed similar to that of France. The registration of 
births and deaths has been placed in the hands of the civil of- 
ficials. All houses of religious seclusion have been abolished, 
and all secret religious orders prohibited. (Pages 612, 613.) 

Venezuela has made itself famous by a declaration of politi- 
cal independence of the Vatican. There was not a Protestant 
church in the whole country. President Guzman, although 
born and baptized a Catholic, suppressed all monasteries and 
nunneries, confiscated their property, and applied it to the pur- 
poses of useful education. In 1876 he sent to Congress the fol- 
lowing remarkable message : — 


T have taken upon myself the responsibility of declaring the church 
of Venezuela independent of the Roman episcopate, and ask that 
you further order that parish priests shall be elected by the people, 
the bishop by the rector of the parish, and the archbishop by Con- 
gress, returning to the uses of the primitive church founded by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. Such a law will not only resolve the clerical 
question, but will be besides a grand example for the Christian church 
of republican America, hindered in her march towards liberty, order, 
and progress by the policy, always retrograde, of the Roman Church, 
and the civilized world will see in this act the most characteristic and 
palpable sign of advice in the regeneration of Venezuela. 

GuzmMAN Banco. 


To this the Congress promptly replied : — 


Faithful to our duties, faithful to our convictions, and faithful to 
the holy dogmas of the religion of Jesus Christ, of that great Being 
who conserved the world’s freedom with his blood, we do not hesitate 
to emancipate the Church of Venezuela from that episcopacy which 
pretends, as an infallible and omnipotent power, to absorb from Rome 
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the vitality of a free people, the beliefs of our consciences, and the 
noble aspirations and destinies which pertain to us as component parts 
of the great human family. Congress offers to your excellency and 
will give you all the aid you seek to preserve the honor and the right 
of our nation and announces now with patriotic pleasure that it has 


already begun to elaborate the law which your Excellency asks it to 
frame. 


These events naturally produced a deep impression in Cath- 
olic countries, both in America and Europe. Excommunica- 
tion was threatened against all who should fail in their alle- 
giance to the Vatican, but the people and government have 
remained unintimidated (pp. 290, 291). Their action deserves 
universal imitation throughout the Roman Catholic world. 
(Applause. ) 

In Brazil the liberal element has been making active war 
against the clerical party in the Catholic Church. Proceedings 
were instituted in 1870 to abolish all monastic institutions. 
Religious orders were given ten years in which to dispose of 
their property and close up their affairs. The orders have re- 
fused to recognize the right of the civil power to dispose of their 
property, but the constitutionality of the act of Congress relat- 
ing to monastic institutions has been affirmed by the courts. 
A tax has been imposed upon all real estate owned by religious 
orders and proceedings begun to confiscate and sell their prop- 
erty for the non-payment of taxes. (Page 690.) 


REVERSES OF ROMANISM IN MEXICO. 


Mexico, as you know, has for four hundred years at least 
been the battle-ground between the clerical party and liberal 
Catholics. The clerical party brought over Maximilian, and 
endeavored to set him on a throne that, of course, would have 
subverted Mexican liberties. Maximilian did not seem inclined 
to grant all that the clerical party demanded of him. They 
abandoned him. The result was the total collapse of his enter- 
prise. If the clerical party had succeeded, Mexico would to- 
day have been under a king, and the scheme of Louis Napoleon. 
as an ally of the Pope, to push the interests of the Latin race 
on this continent, and the interests of Catholicism in connection 
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with those of the Latin race, would have been in process of 
execution. I once heard General Grant say that if Maximil- 
ian had not withdrawn it would have been well to have em- 
ployed our army, after the civil war, in effecting his removal. 
(Applause.) The result of the long conflict in Mexico is that 
no priest now can wear the cassock on the streets. Romish 
parochial schools have been abolished. The confessional is 
public. No priest and no bishop is allowed by law to hold real 
estate. Titles vested in religious orders are worthless. Free 
schools have been organized under a compulsory education law. 
In politics, the Roman Catholic clerical party is powerless. 


(Pages 3, 17). 


LESSONS FOR NORTH AMERICA FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Every city official on Manhattan Island, except the comptrol- 
ler, as we are now informed, is a Roman Catholic. No perils 
arising in this country! Your Boston Committee of One Hun- 
dred sent two or three brave men to Washington lately. They 
have come back and reported that there does not go out of the 
capital of this nation any telegraph dispatch over the lines of 
the Associated Press, touching Roman Catholic interests, with- 
out first being submitted to the inspection of a Roman Catholic 
official. Sensation.) You can hardly get into a newspaper in 
Washington any detailed effective report of a Protestant meet- 
ing. There goes into a great number of the newspapers abso- 
lutely nothing on Catholic interests that is not first supervised 
by a Catholic authority. No peril! Washington is the head- 
quarters for Romanism in this country. Between the great col- 
lege of the Jesuits in Washington and the archbishop’s palace 
in Baltimore, the telephone and the telegraph keep up the 
liveliest communication. Now, when you find Jesuitism and 
ultramontanism putting their fingers on the inmost pulse of 
public information at Washington, and when you know what 
their history has been throughout the world, and when you 
remember what the twenty-third and twenty-fourth sections of 
the Syllabus inculcate, sections to which the whole clerical 
party keys itself up as a unit, it is high time you should treat 
this topic with far more seriousness than you commonly expend 
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upon it. Seven hundred thousand children have already been 
drawn out of our public schools and placed in parochial schools. 
The clerical party demands a division of the school funds and 
the complete destruction of our free public-school system. 

Let Quebee province cease to imitate Ecuador and take les- 
sons from Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. Let 
Boston and New York, Baltimore and Washington, study the 
example of Mexico, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres. 

In these strategic instances of reform in Catholic countries, 
have Gallican liberties been reasserted? Not at all. Ameri- 
can liberties have been asserted (applause) by Catholics them- 
selves against the power of the Pope. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of this independent policy in South America ought to 
make it a political fashion for the whole Catholic world. Let 
Protestants of North America study their duties in the light of 
the action of Catholies of South America, who have abolished 
Romish parochial schools and expelled Jesuits from all places 
of political and educational influence. (Applause.) 








ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


AFTER the lapse of a few weeks, during which Mr. Bell and Curfew kept 
up their usual intercourse, Curfew had occasion to visit London, whither we 
follow him in order to make a record of one incident that specially concerns 
this narrative. Curfew’s mental attitude at this point may be described as 
one of weariness in relation to all merely speculative and controversial 
inquiry, and a desire to know how any intellectual faith comes down into 
the life and stands the wear and tear of daily discipline and conflict. With 
many minds religion is first a superstition, then a mystery known only to 
experts, then a salvation dispensed by priestly hands at priestly prices, and 
then, unless there has been a reaction of unbelief, a solemn and practical 
inquiry inspired by personal conscience. Curfew had been led by Mr. Bell 
to see that nothing was easier than to ask questions and raise doubts and to 
escape discipline by casuistry. The one consideration which more than any 
other determined Curfew’s larger sympathy with the Christian religion 
was this very matter of discipline, for he saw that Christianity was not a 
merely intellectual system, or a scheme of prizes based upon miracles now 
and menaces by and by, but a real power in the life, impatient with every- 
thing that did not tend to the purification and uplifting of conduct. Cur- 
few judged Christianity by the quality of manhood which it produced. 
Nor was his judgment disturbed because of the exceptions which seemed to 
discredit his results ; on the contrary they rather justified his election of so 
definite and practical a standard by paying to Christianity the tribute of 
imitation. ‘‘ Where,” said Curfew, “I cannot understand a man’s theolog- 
ical reasoning I can understand his moral conduct, and where that is bad 
the other cannot be good in any sense that involves merit as the due of the 
reasoner.” Reasoning may be a mere recitation, but conduct is an actual 
revelation of the man. It is important to notice this change in Curfew’s 
mental attitude, first because it amounted to nothing less than a spiritual 
conversion brought about without any of the accessions supposed to accom- 
pany that process by the right of tradition and consistency, and second 
because it changed the whole tone of his communications upon religious 
subjects. When he was twitted with the objection that he had turned from 
theology to morality, he quietly intimated that in his judgment the two 
were one, — only the one, morality, was concrete and estimable, whilst the 
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other, theology, was abstract and boundless ; moreover, he denied that 
morality is a matter of attitude, calculation, or public attire ; he contended 
that it belonged to the heart, and that consequently where the heart was 
wrong the very morality was immoral. Under this mental change he made 
inquiries in London which showed that under all his early flippaney and 
abandon there was a really earnest disposition only awaiting the develop- 
ment of experience. He resolved not to go after the eccentric acquaint- 
ances, with one exception, who had formerly gratified his love of novelty, 
but to seek an early interview with the young woman who had thrown a 
spell upon the imagination of his most honored and helpful friend. Mr. 
Bell had, indeed, suggested the interview, and had given particulars and 
directions which made it easily possible, and had specially enjoined Curfew 
to report his impressions promptly on his return from London. The ex- 
ception which Curfew had made in the matter of his eccentric acquaintances 
was, of course, dear old Mr. Upfield, always doubly dear to Curfew because 
his mother was interested in the pure-souled philosopher. Alas, it was too 
late, for he learned that his quaint but ever affectionate friend had died 
quite suddenly, amid the keenest expressions of sorrow on the part of many 
poor people who never pretended to understand his theories of the universe. 
They only remembered his goodness, and supposed his cleverness had 
something to do with it. 


Curfew was not long in coming to the conclusion that Miss Fairfield, for 
by this name we must know the young lady, was of a quality with which her 
circumstances did not wholly correspond. The simplicity and directness of 
her speech at once indicated entire sincerity of purpose, and proved beyond 
doubt the very modesty with which at first they seemed to be somewhat 
at variance. As he looked at her, Curfew felt that he had never seen just 
such a face; fair faces, regular features, expressive eyes, are familiar 
enough, but in this face there was a peace that seemed to have underneath 
it a solemn grief, a sort of calm settling upon a once stormy sky : grief 
and storm were still there, but they were mastered and sanctified. Was it 
pain that drew the line across the fair brow? Was it a conquered agony 
that gave that tone of singular sweetness to the naturally frank and genial 
voice. Happily for Curfew, Miss Fairfield became immediately interested 
in himself and his business, and showed a clear recollection of the Rev. 
Boston Bell, so that no time was lost in experimental inquiry. Miss Fair- 
field proved herself to be one of those speakers who can dispense with 
apologies and easily carry a conversation from point to point without ex- 
plaining the rapidity of her transitions. 

‘* Now,” said she, greatly to Curfew’s amazement, “you may imagine 
that in carrying on my Rescue work, I see people from many parts of the 
country ; may I ask you about one who came from your locality ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Curfew, “ but I cannot imagine who it can be.” 

“T have only her own story to go by,’’ Miss Fairfield continued, “ but I 
have no reason to doubt its accuracy. Is there not a place a little way out 
of Overton, but still in the parish, called Dulsbury ? ” 
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“Yes.’? 

“ Did a blind gentleman named Mr. Miller live there ?” 

“T have heard the name,” said Curfew, “and some kind of story con- 
nected with it, but it all happened before my time. I was a long time out 
of Overton when I was at school, but I have a confused recollection of see- 
ing Mr. Miller walking about Overton.” 

“ Was he alone when you saw him ?”’ 

“TI have an impression that there was a boy leading him.” 

“Do you know anything about that boy ? ” 

* Absolutely nothing.” 

“ Did you ever hear his name mentioned by any one ?” 

“ Never.” 

* Do you know what family Mr. Miller had ?” 

“No. I have heard some gossip about a girl of his doing something 
wrong, a running away, but I really know nothing about it. Even if I had 
heard the particulars I should have paid no attention to them, partly be- 
cause I was so young, and my mind was full of other things.” 

“ Well, that is the person I want to talk about, and it would have assisted 
me very much if you could have given me some local information ” — 

“T can get it for you,” Curfew interrupted. 

“Her story is that Mr. Miller was blind, and that he kept a youth to 
read to him and go about with him, not a servant-man but a well-taught 
youth about her own age, quite intelligent and high-spirited, and of winning 
manners. She says that after a year or two the youth left Dulsbury and 
eame to London, and that he often wrote to her, which he was quite entitled 
to do, because of his character and the terms they had long been living 
upon. She says that she had occasion to visit a relative in London, and 
that he called upon her, and that in course of time he exerted quite a fas- 
cinating influence upon her imagination, and in short that she seemed to 
have no power to resist his will, the upshot being that she did not return to 
Dulsbury.” 

“ Went to the devil, I suppose,” Curfew exclaimed with a touch of his 
early fire. Miss Fairfield had paused and given him the opportunity. 

“No,” said she, “that is not her account of the matter. She says she 
was fascinated — simply spellbound — and powerless, and that she waited 
here on and on for weeks until she felt she could not return to her father. 
She left the house of her relative and did not go home. By and by her 
money was exhausted and she had to find ways of living which were any- 
thing but agreeable.” 

‘Then she went to the devil sure enough,” Curfew exclaimed in another 
pause. 

“Yes and no. She never lost her character, as that word is generally 
understood ; she was a fool, a victim of a bewildered imagination, an 
ungrateful daughter, all that sort of thing, — all that she confesses and 
deplores, but beyond that she never went.” 

“Then why did she not go home ?” 
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“ Just so. That is the question I have often asked. But you will come 
to learn that human nature is full of mysteries. That would have been 
the simplest thing to do, and the thing that would have saved her, but she 
did not do it.” 

* Well,” said Curfew, “did you tell Mr. Bell this ? ” 

“No. I told him I could tell him something, but there was no time.” 

“ He is the wisest man I ever knew,” said Curfew. ‘* What about Mr. 
Miller ?” he continued, “where is he ? ” 

“ Dead.” 

“ And did she never go home to see him ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then hell is too good for her,” said Curfew with glowing indignation. 

’ continued Miss Fairfield, 
“but she claims to have seen her sin and repented and been forgiven.” 

“Never!” said Curfew. | 

“Oh don’t say that,’”’ she exclaimed. “ Would you care to see her? ” 

“ Never !” Curfew simply replied. 

‘¢ But is that Mr. Bell’s doctrine ? Is that Christ’s doctrine ?”’ 


“ She would have said so herself at one time,’ 


Miss Fairchild touched the right chord. Curfew remembered his own 
denunciations of pharisaism, and he remembered his mother, and he re- 
membered Mr. Bell, — then his eyes moistened. 

“She was once an old neighbor, you know. She has played the fool, 
she has been in the school of suffering, she knows what it is to be without 
food or warmth or home or friends ; remember her mother was dead.” 

This cut Curfew to the quick, for he could imagine any one going wrong 
who had no mother to flee to in the time of temptation and sorrow ; he 
remembered how he himself flung his arms around his mother and said : 
“ Mother, pray with me as you did when I was a little child.” He was 
quiet fora moment. “ Poor soul,’’ said he, “I feel kindlier to her. Why, 
Christ came to save just such ” 

“And worse than she,’’ Miss Fairfield interrupted. 

“ The very worst,” said Curfew ; “ poor soul — poor Mr. Miller — I wish 
my mother was alive ; she could do something for her.” 

“ And when you see her,” said Miss Fairfield, with sweet solemnity, “you 
will not treat her as an outcast ; if you knew what she resisted you would 
honor her ; she has eut herself to pieces with reproach on account of her 
wicked folly, yet she has an integrity which she prizes beyond all riches.’’ 

“She is awfully poor, no doubt,” said Curfew. 

“ No, she is not,” Miss Fairfield replied ; “at the same time she is a good 
deal poorer than she might be. At any time she may claim her father’s 
money, for he willed the whole of it to her, but she says she cannot touch a 
penny of it, for she feels as if she had murdered her father. She wants 
to give the whole of the money, and it comes to several thousands, to the 
blessed Rescue work to save girls who are as bad as she herself might 
have been but for the dear Saviour’s love and power, and she wants to 
spend the whole of her life as an atonement for the past.” 
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“Then,” said Curfew, “I must see her. Did Mr. Bell see her? Did 
you tell him her story? It would have touched him to the quick : his 
heart is nothing but love.” 

“Mr. Bell saw her, but I did not tell him her story, for there was no 
time to go into the particulars of it. Mr. Bell seemed very much inter- 
ested in our kind of Christian work.” 


‘‘He was immensely interested in you,” 


said Curfew, a remark of which 
Miss Fairfield took no notice, for she hastened to add that the work was the 
most truly blessed that the human heart could conceive, and that no luxury 
could be compared with it for satisfaction and enjoyment. ‘Our rooms,” 
said she, “are open night and day, and no poor creature is ever turned away 
from our doors. You must understand, Mr. Jessell, that our work includes 
prevention as well as cure. Any poor soul may flee to us for refuge. Many 
have been saved from the extremity of sin, and Miss Miller is one of them.” 

“ When can I see her,” Curfew inquired. 

“JT must think about that. I understand that if you do see her you will 
not refer to the past, but will take her on my word as a young woman who has 
played the fool and suffered for it, but who never went into outer darkness.” 

“Twill see her on your own terms, Miss Fairfield,” Curfew replied in a 
low tone ; “I am interested in her because she once belonged to my parish, 
and because she is now under your kind care. I think, too, Mr. Bell will be 
glad to hear about her.” 

“That is just one of my points,” Miss Fairfield replied, “I do not want 
too many people to be interested in her. She is not a curiosity to be seen in 
a public show. LI assure you, Mr. Jessell, Miss Miller has her feelings, and 
most sensitive they are, and we are bound to respect them. Now look at 
this as a dreadful possibility. You see the young woman; you tell Mr. 
Bell about her ; both of you begin to refer to her present circumstances ; 
by and by the entire parish will speak of nothing else ; and out of all this 
gossip may come no little annoyance to a poor creature whose whole life is 
changed.” 

“T see all that,” said Curfew, ‘‘so I put myself into your hands for 
guidance. I will keep within any limits you may prescribe.” 

*T do not doubt your word.” 

“ My word will be kept,” said Curfew, “ for the subject is solemn. Even 
Mr. Bell shall hear nothing about it from me, and that is pledging my word 
as deeply as I can pledge it.” 

“Enough. You shall see her to-morrow at ten o’clock.”’ 


Curfew would have left with this assurance, but Miss Fairfield detained 
and surprised him. “It is a rule of mine, Mr. Jessell, never to lose an 
opportunity of bringing some poor soul to the blessed Saviour, and that 
rule I must keep in your case. We could not do this kind of work but for 
the feeling that the work is Christ’s and that Christ is with us all the time 
we are doing it. You know that sweet word, ‘the love of Christ constrain- 
eth us’; that is our motto; that is our meat and drink; we feed on 
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Christ, and so Christ’s work becomes second nature to us. Mr. Jessell, do 
you heartily receive Christ as your Saviour ?” 

“ Why do you ask me ?” Curfew timidly inquired. 

“ Because there are so many people who know a great deal about the 
blessed Lord but do not tenderly and unchangeably love Him. They want 
to be too clever. They have turned my sweet Jesus into long, hard words 
which no one like me can make out. Ido not believe that God saves the 
world by hard words. It would not be like Him. He works by love. He 
lays hold of the heart. He comes upon us quietly and unawares ” — 

** But he does not,’”’ said Curfew, “ despise the intellect he created.” 

“No. But what you call intellect is given only here and there ; perhaps 
only one man in a hundred has it ; it is a great gift, no doubt, so it is spar- 
ingly bestowed ; but every one can feel, every one has a heart ; every one 
ean hear God’s whisper in the soul. I will only ask you, in all Christian 
love, whether you have given your heart to the blessed Saviour.” 

It was evident to Curfew that in a few moments more Miss Fairfield 
might have wrought herself into great excitement, and as he had received 
a promise that he should see Miss Miller in the morning he thought it pru- 
dent to withdraw lest her enthusiasm should become uncontrollable. Miss 
Fairfield had, however, started Curfew upon the right course of thinking. 
“ Say what we will,” he soliloquized, as he returned to his rooms, “ people 
who believe what this young lady believes do more for the poor and the 
lost than is done by your profoundly clever men who talk learned jargon 
and pelt the world with polysyllables. What does all their vain talk come 
to? Do they ever forego a meal in order that some poor child may be 
fed? What have such men as Jenkins and Hawkins and whatever their 
names may be done in comparison with the work Miss Fairfield is doing ? 
They discuss in darkness the metaphysical constitution of the Godhead, but 
this good soul seeks and saves the lost : they devote themselves to a little 
prig called Culture ;— a painted puppet that is not worth worshiping ; — 
but this woman keeps the house-door open night and day that wanderers 
may find shelter and rest ; whilst they are talking, she is working ; whilst 
they are luxuriating she is sacrificing herself for the good of others. What 
a fool I have been. I thought the universe was a puzzle to be worked out, 
but now I see that the only way to be really clever is to be really good, 
that duty is the best explanation of mystery, and that obedience is the basis 
and condition of true education. God help me! Even yet I may find lib- 
erty and rest.” 
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Gumpses oF Firry Years. The Autobiography of an American Woman. 
By Frances E, WILLARD. Written by order of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Introduction by Hannan WuiITALi 
Smitu. Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal. : Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association. H.J. Smith & Co. 1889. 8vo, 
pp. 704. 

The most original feature in the history of reform in our time is the en- 
largement of woman’s sphere in literature, education, philanthropy, and poli- 
tics. No better record of the causes and processes of this enlargement, 
so far as it has touched American life in recent years, has yet appeared 
than is to be found in Miss Willard’s autobiography. At first thought the 
appearance of such a book might seem premature ; but its publication is 
justified by its purposes. Its great objects are philanthropic much more than 
personal. It is, indeed, a detailed and vivid picture of the crowded fifty 
years of its author’s life, but it is predominantly a record and review of the 
great reforms of which the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is the 
champion. That organization, now embracing more than two hundred 
thousand members, with a publishing house of extraordinary activity and a 
journal of immense circulation, formally demanded, by resolutions passed in 
a national convention, that its president, Miss Willard, should write this 
book. A strong pressure was necessary to induce her to do so. Undoubt- 
edly she might have refused compliance with the request of the union, and 
for a considerable time she did this. But the public at large, as well as 
her immediate constituency, has reason for gratitude that she yielded, and 
that the book is as candid, detailed, and copious as it is. The volume as a 
whole is not only a picture of the life of one of the most remarkable women 
of our time, but enshrines some, and indeed, we might say, most of the 
vital, organizing, redemptive, reformatory ideas of the century. Mrs. H. 
Whitall Smith, in her felicitous introduction of the volume, says that in her 
opinion Mis; Willard has done more than any man or any other woman of 
the day to enlarge the sympathies, widen the outlook, and develop the gifts 
of American women. We believe this opinion to be a just one. 

Miss Willard’s ancestry on her father’s side embraces a president of Har- 
vard University and several eminent preachers, besides one of the founders 
of the town of Concord in Massachusetts, and runs back to the fiery men 
of Kent in England. The name is found in English records for eight hun- 
dred years. Miss Willard’s mother deserves a biography by herself, but 
only her daughter could do justice to the topic. The parents studied at 
Oberlin in Mr. Finney’s day. There is much reason to call Miss Willard 
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herself a spiritual granddaughter of this great evangelist. Whatever 
touches ancestry, however, except in its nearest portions, is relegated in 
this book to a comparatively obscure position in the Appendix, which, by 
the way, no reader should omit. 

There is a searching glimpse given in the very first paragraph of this 
volume into the operation of the laws of heredity upon Miss Willard’s life. 

Mother was nearly thirty-five when I was born, the fourth of her five children, 
one of whom, the first, had passed away in infancy, and the third at the age of 
fourteen months. This little girl — Caroline Elizabeth — mother has always 
spoken of as the most promising child she ever bore, or, for that matter, ever saw. 
‘** She was a vision of delight,’’ with deep blue eyes and dark brown hair; a dis- 
position without flaw, her nerves being so well encased and her little spirit so 
perfectly equipoised that she would sit or lie in her eradle cooing to herself by 
the hour, and when she rode the beauty of the world outdoors seemed so well 
apprehended by this seraphie child that her little hands were constantly out- 
stretched and her sweet eyes were full of light and comprehension, while her sil- 
very voice took on such an ecstasy as was remarked by all who knew her. My 
little sister passed to heaven just as she began to speak the language of this 
world. My mother’s first great grief then broke her heart, and as I came less 
than one year afterward, the deep questionings and quivering pathos of her spirit 
had their effect on mine. She lived much with her books, especially the Bible 
and the poets, in this chastened interval. Many a time has she said to me, 
‘* Frank, above all things else thank heaven you were a welcome child, for I had 
prayed so often that another little girl might come into our home for us to love.”’ 
She says she hoped this also for my brother’s sake, who was five years my senior 
and then her only child. 

The key-note of strategie frankness which this opening paragraph strikes 
is maintained throughout the volume. Many subjects are touched upon 
that seem almost too sacred for public mention, — such, for example, as 
the reasons why Miss Willard was never married, — but the charm of the 
work to the hosts of Miss Willard’s friends, for whom and not for hostile 
critics she everywhere seems to be writing, will be in its perfect candor. 
It abounds in marks of genius in expression and thought, and also in its 
luminous and piquant, but, on the whole, dignified unreserve. The careful 
reader of the whole record will feel that he has the materials before him 
for a safe judgment, and is not dealing with distortions and concealments. 

This volume describes the author as a welcome child, a romping girl, a 
happy student, a roving teacher, a tireless traveler, a temperance advocate 
and organizer, a woman in politics. No one who keeps in view all the in- 
terests at stake in the various causes of philanthropy which Miss Willard 
endeavors to advance, will think that the last two of the foregoing heads 
are treated with too great detail. If the amount of space given to the 
earlier parts seems disproportionately large, it must be remembered that 
the book was cut down four hundred pages by the publishers. If personal 
details anywhere seem too abundant, the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in the introduction to his “ Hundred Days in Europe ” may fairly be adopted 
by Miss Willard : — 
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I know there are readers enough who will be pleased to follow me in my brief 
excursion because I am myself, and will demand no better reason. If I choose to 
write for them I do no injury to those for whom my personality is an object of 
indifference. They will find on every shelf some publications which are not in- 
tended for them, and which they prefer to let alone. No person is expected to 
help himself to everything set before him at a public table. 

Historical material of importance will be found in those passages of this 
book which give an interior view of woman’s influence in helping to organ- 
ize and carry on the Prohibition political party. The information on this 
subject is too extended for citation and too closely connected in its various 
parts to bear abridgment. Of the effect of her political position on her 
temperance work, Miss Willard says : — 

So far as I know, my advocacy of the Prohibition party has not personally 
alienated a friend, though it has seriously interfered with what friends called a 
“rising popularity,’’ and has grieved and wounded many who are dear to me and 
who as honestly believe that 1 am wrong in my working hypothesis of prohibition 
as I believe that they are wrong in theirs. How good people can be so deceived 
by high license as to see in it anything other than the Trojan horse smuggled into 
our temperance camp on false pretenses, I expect to discover on the day when I 
learn how you can elect prohibitionists to power by not voting for them. To me, 
high license is the devil’s counterfeit for the pure gold of prohibition. And thus 
believing, I have, in every State and Territory of the republic, declared high 
license a high crime, and in the name of boyhood bewildered and manhood be- 
trayed, in the name of woman broken-hearted and home broken down, I have 
solemnly pronounced upon it the anathema of the American home. This was not 
what one would have chosen to say who well knew that but for Christian people 
high license could never have been for a moment tolerated by the reputable class, 
who knew that Christian ministers all over the land were voting for it, and that 
some of them were discounting the speaker's wits even while she tried to talk! 
(Page 453.) 

No more compact and suggestive summary of the policy and methods of 
the W. C. 'T. U. has ever been given than in the following paragraphs of a 
speech of Miss Willard at Des Moines in 1885 : — 


Humanly speaking, such success as we have attained has resulted from the fol- 
lowing policy and methods : — 

1. The simplicity and unity of the organization. The local union is a miniature 
of the national, having similar officiary and plan of work. It is a military com- 
pany carefully mustered, officered, and drilled. The county union is but an aggre- 
gation of the locals, and the district of the counties, while each state is a regi- 
ment, and the national itself is womanhood’s “ Grand Army of the Republie. 

2. Individual responsibility is everywhere urged. ‘‘ Committees’’ are obsolete 
with us, and each distinct line of work has one person, called a superintendent, 
who is responsible for its success in the local, and another in the State, and a third 
in the national union. She may secure such lieutenants as she likes, but the 
union looks to her for results and holds her accountable for failures. 

3. The quick and cordial recognition of talent is another secret of W.C. T. U. 
success. Women, young or old, who can speak, write, conduct meetings, organ- 
ize, keep accounts, interest children, talk with the drinking man, get up enter- 
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tainments, or carry flowers to the sick or imprisoned, are all pressed into the ser- 
vice. 

There has been also in our work an immense amount of digging in the earth to 
find one’s own buried talent, to rub off the rust and to put it out at interest. Per- 
haps that is, after all, its most significant feature, considered as a movement. 

4. Subordination of the financial phase has helped, not hindered us. Lack of 
funds has not barred out even the poorest from our sisterhood. A penny per week 
is our basis of membership, of which a fraction goes to the State and ten cents 
to the National W. C. T. U. 

Money has been, and I hope may be, a consideration altogether secondary. Of 
wealth we have had incomputable stores; indeed, I question if America has a 
richer corporation to-day than ours: wealth of faith, of enthusiasm, of experience, 
of brain, of speech, of common sense, — this is a capital stock that can never 
depreciate, needs no insurance, requires no combination lock or bonded custodian, 
and puts us under no temptation to tack our course or trim our sails. 

5. Nothing has helped us more than the entire freedom of our society from the 
influence or dictation of capitalists, politicians, or corporations of any sort whatever. 
This cannot be too strongly emphasized as one of the best elements of power. 
Indeed, it may be truly said that this vast and systematic work has been in nowise 
guided, moulded, or controlled by men. It has not even occurred to them to 
offer advice until within a year! and to accept advice has never occurred to us, 
and I hope never will. While a great many noble men are ‘* honorary members,”’ 
and in one or two sporadic instances men have acted temporarily as presidents 
of local unions at the South, I am confident our grand constituency of temperance 
brothers rejoice almost as much as we do in the fact that we women have from 
the beginning gone our own gait and acted according to our own sweet will. They 
would bear witness, I am sure, to the fact that we have never done this flippantly 
or in a spirit of bravado, but with great seriousness, asking the help of God. I 
can say, personally, what I believe our leaders would also state as their experi- 
ence, that so strongly do good men seem to be impressed that the call coming to 
Christian women in the Crusade was of God and not of man, that in the eleven 
years of my almost uninterrupted connection with the National W. C. T. U., I 
have hardly received a letter of advice or a verbal exhortation from minister or 
layman, and I would mildly but firmly say that I have not sought their counsel. 
The hierarchies of the land will be ransacked in vain for the letter-heads of the 
W.C.T.U. We have sought, it is true, the help of almost every influential 
society in the nation, both religious and secular; we have realized how greatly 
this help was needed by us, and grandly has it been accorded, but what we asked 
for was an indorsement of plans already made and work already done. Thus may 
we always be a society ‘‘ of the women, by the women,”’ but for humanity. 

6. The freedom from red tape and the keeping out of ruts is another element of 
power. We practice a certain amount of parliamentary usage, and strongly urge 
the study of it as a part of the routine of local unions. We have good strong 
‘* constitutions,’’ and by-laws to match; blanks for reports; rolls for member- 
ship; pledges in various styles of art; badges, ribbons, and banners, and hand- 
books of our work are all to be had at “national headquarters,’’ but we will not 
come under a yoke of bondage to the paraphernalia of the movement. We are 
always moving on. ‘‘ Time cannot dull nor custom stale our infinite variety.’’ 
We are exceedingly apt to break out in a new phase. Here we lop off an old 
department and there we add two new ones. Our ‘‘ new departures’’ are fre- 
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quent and oftentimes most unexpected. Indeed, we exhibit the characteristics of 
an army on the march rather than an army in camp or hospital. 

The marked esprit de corps is to be included among the secrets of success. The 
W. C. T. U. has invented a phrase to express this, and it is ‘‘ comradeship among 
women.’’ So generous and so cherished has this comradeship become, that ours 
is often called a “‘ mutual admiration society.’’ We believe in each other, stand 
by each other, and have plenty of emulation without envy. Sometimes a State or 
an individual says to another, ‘‘ The laurels of Miltiades will not suffer me to 
sleep,”’ but there is no staying awake to belittle success; we do not detract from 
any worker’s rightful meed of praise. So much for the “‘hidings of power” in 
the W. C. T. U. 

There are two indirect results of this organized work among women, concerning 
which I wish to speak :— 

First. It isa strong nationalizing influence. Its method and spirit differ very 
little, whether you study them on the border of Puget Sound or the Gulf of 
Mexico. In San Francisco and Baltimore white ribbon women speak the same 
vernacular ; tell of their gospel meetings and petitions; discuss The Union Sig- 
nal editorials, and wonder ‘‘ what will be the action of our next national conven- 
tion.” 

Almost all other groups of women workers who dot the continent are circum- 
scribed by denominational lines, and act largely under the advice of ecclesiastical 
leaders. The W.C. T. U. feels no such limitation. North and South are strictly 
separate in the women’s missionary work of the churches, but Mississippi and 
Maine, Texas and Oregon, Massachusetts and Georgia, sit side by side around the 
yearly camp-fires of the W. C. T. U. The Southern women have learned to love 
us of the North, and our hearts are true to them; while to us all who fight in 
peaceful ranks unbroken, “ For God and home and native land,” the Nation is 
a sacred name spelled with a capital N. 

Second. Our W. C. T. U. is a school, not founded in that thought, or for that 
purpose, but sure to fit us for the sacred duties of patriots in the realm that lies 
just beyond the horizon of the coming century. 

Here we try our wings that yonder our flight may be strong and steady. Here 
we prove our capacity for great deeds; there we shall perform them. Here we 
make our experience and pass our novitiate, that yonder we may calmly take our 
places and prove to the world that what it needed most was ‘‘ two heads in coun- 
sel,” as well as ‘‘ two beside the hearth.” When that day comes, the nation shall 
no longer miss as now the influence of half its wisdom, more than half its purity, 
and nearly all its gentleness, in courts of justice and halls of legislation. Then 
shall one code of morals — and that the highest — govern both men and women; 
then shall the Sabbath be respected, the rights of the poor be recognized, the 
liquor traffic banished, and the home protected from all its foes. 

Born of such a visitation of God’s Spirit as the world has not known since 
tongues of fire sat upon the wondering group at Pentecost, cradled in a faith high 
as the hope of a saint, and deep as the depths of a drunkard’s despair, and bap- 
tized in the beauty of holiness, the Crusade determined the ultimate goal of its 
teachable child, the W. C. T. U., which has one steadfast aim, and that none other 
than the regnancy of Christ, not in form, but in fact; not in substance, but in 
essence ; not ecclesiastically, but truly in the hearts of men. To this end its 
methods are varied, changing, manifold, but its unwavering faith these words ex- 
press: ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, said the Lord of Hosts.”’ 
(Pages 475-478.) 
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Miss Willard’s predominant motive in her work is palpably the love of 
usefulness, although she occasionally and most naively accuses herself of 
excessive love of praise. There is no display in this book of her desire to 
do good and regenerate humanity, but that this is her supreme passion ap- 
pears unmistakably in the whole atmosphere of the volume, and in scores 
of undesigned revelations. Take, for example, this paragraph from her 
early notebooks of travel in Rome —a passage that would not have been 
unworthy of Mrs. Browning : — 


Hollow-eyed beggars asking charity, at almost every step; troops of tonsured 
monks, barefooted and steaming in their moist, dirty, old garments; skinny hags, 
warming their knotted hands over the smouldering coals in their little scaldino 
pots; dirty little children, whose tears make the only clean spots upon their 
pitiful faces, old before their time ; soldiers standing as sentries in wind and rain, 
for no real purpose save to subserve the pride of Prince and Cardinal; horses, 
whose bones but just refrain from protruding through their rusty skins, driven rap- 
idly over the sharp stones, and falling, only to struggle and throw out their wounded 
legs in the effort to rise and continue their journey under the pitiless lash. All 
these sights smote my eyes every time I walked the classic streets of Rome. 
Whoever can fail to feel the fires of a quenchless philanthropy kindling in his 
breast as he contemplates such scenes is either too frivolous for thought, or too 
hardened for emotion. For myself, whatever I did not learn there, Rome taught 
me an intense love and tender pity for my race. (Page 274.) 


Miss Willard has spoken in every town of the United States of over ten 
thousand inhabitants. The physical toil and nervous endurance involved in 
this work will be understood by lecturers who travel almost constantly, and 
yet lecture nearly every night. A very pathetic passage of personal expe- 
rience on such tours shows us this philanthropist’s secret thoughts : — 

I once heard the Jubilee Singers render an old plantation melody with this 
refrain: — 

‘*May the Lord He will be glad of me, 
May the Lord He will be glad of me, 
May the Lord He will be glad of me, 

In the heaven He ‘ll rejoice.” 


The words and music touched a chord very far down in my heart and I have 
hummed the strange old snatch of pathos to myself times without number at 
twilight on the cars, after a hard day’s work with book and pen. (Page 689.) 

A friend, greatly revered, said to me in my youth: ‘‘ Do things because they 
are in themselves pure, lovely, and harmonious, without regard to whether any- 
body knows that you do them or not.” 

But every nature has its limitation, and mine was here precisely: I wanted 
some one else to know! 


“* How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude ; 
Yet grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, ‘Solitude is sweet!’ ’’ 
Whether for weal or woe, I had to care about that other one, about his knowing, 


too, and take the consequences. That same friend said to me in my youth, ‘‘ Be 
true to your ideals, hold fast to them, whate’er betide.’”? And so I have: but 
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to be widely known, widely helpful and beloved, was my ideal. That same 
friend said, ‘*‘ You are nothing if not frank,’ and used the words, I thought, re- 
proachfully. But I was ‘‘ Frank,” how could I help it ? and, having the faults 
of my qualities, have had to pay their penalty. (Page 691.) 


In describing the events which led to her becoming a member of the 
church, she says : — 


My chief besetments were, as I thought, a speculative mind, a hasty temper, a 
too ready tongue, and the purpose to be a celebrated person. But in that hour 
of sincere self-examination I felt humiliated to find that the simple bits of jew- 
elry I wore, gold buttons, rings, and pin, all of them plain and quiet in their 
style, came up to me as the separating causes between my spirit and my Saviour. 
All this seemed so unworthy of that sacred hour that I thought at first it was a 
mere temptation. But the sense of it remained so strong that I unconditionally 
yielded my pretty little jewels, and great peace came to my soul. I cannot de- 
scribe the deep welling up of joy that gradually possessed me. I was utterly free 
from care. I was blithe as a bird that is good for nothing except to sing. I did 
not ask myself, ‘‘ Is this my duty ?’’ but just intuitively knew what I was called 
upon to do. The conscious, emotional presence of Christ through the Holy 
Spirit held me. I ran about upon His errands ‘‘ just for love.’? Life was a 
haleyon day. All my friends knew and noticed the change, and I would not like 
to write down the lovely things some of them said to me; but they did me no 
harm, for I was shut in with the Lord. (Page 628.) 


After discriminating remarks on the perils of certain teachings concern- 
ing the higher Christian life, Miss Willard says : — 


Since then I have sat at the feet of every teacher of holiness whom I could reach; 
have read their books and compared their views. I love and reverence and am 
greatly drawn toward all, and never feel out of harmony with their spirit. Wonder- 
ful uplifts come to me as I pass on, clearer views of the life of God in the soul of 
man. Indeed, it is the only life, and all my being sets towards it as the rivers to- 
ward the sea. Celestitl things grow dearer to me; the love of God is steadfast in 
my soul; the habitudes of a disciple sit more easily upon me ; tenderness toward 
humanity and the lower orders of being increases with the years. In the tem- 
perance, labor, and woman questions I see the stirring of Christ’s heart; in the 
comradeship of Christian work my spirit takes delight, and prayer has become 
my atmosphere. But that sweet pervasiveness, that heaven in the soul, of which 
I came to know in Mrs. Palmer’s meeting, I do not feel. I love too well the 
good words of the good concerning what I do; I have not the control of tongue 
and temper that I ought to have, I do not answer to a good conscience in the 
matter of taking sufficient physical exercise, and the sweet south wind of love has 
not yet thawed out the ice-cake of selfishness from my breast. But God knows 
that I constantly lift up my heart for conquest over all these evils, and my life is 
calm and peaceful. Just as frankly as I ‘‘ think them over,’’ have I here writ- 
ten down the outline phenomena of my spiritual life, hoping that it may do good 
and not evil to those who read. I am astrictly loyal and orthodox Methodist, 
but I find great good in all religions and in the writings of those lofty and beau- 
tiful moralists who are building better than they know, and all of whose precepts 
blossom from the rich soil of the New Testament. No word of faith in God or 
love toward man is alien to my sympathy. The classic ethics of Marcus Aurelius 
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are dear to me, and I have carried in my traveling outfit not only 4 Kempis and 
Havergal but Epictetus and Plato. The mysticism of Fénelon and Guyon, the 
sermons of Henry Drummond and Beccher, the lofty precepts of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, all help me up and onward. I am an eclectic in religious reading, 
friendship, and inspiration. My wide relationships and constant journeyings would 
have made me so had I not had the natural hospitality of mind that leads to this 
estate. But, like the bee that gathers from many fragrant gardens, but flies 
home with his varied gains to the same friendly and familiar hive, so I fly home 
to the sweetness and sanctity of the old faith that has been my shelter and solace 
so long. 

‘* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,’’ is the deepest voice out of my soul. Receive 
it every instant, voluntarily given back to Thyself, and receive it in the hour 
when I drop this earthly mantle that I wear to-day, and pass onward to the world 
invisible, but doubtless not far off. (Page 628.) 

One of Miss Willard’s friends sends to us the following graceful sonnet, 
first published in the Woman’s Journal of Boston : — 


TO FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
“The best-known and best-beloved woman in America.”” — JOSEPH COOK. 
BY ELLA G. IVES. 
A man’s large utterance: but the nation’s heart 
Responsive thrills: as through the forest trees 
That spirit of the wind, the western breeze, 
With soft, magnetic touch, to musie starts 
The singing leaves ; and with unconscious art 
They blend in nature’s mighty symphonies, 
Up-swell the solemn chorus of the seas, 
And are of all pure melodies a part. 
The harps of heaven yield no sweeter tone 
Than human hearts, reéchoing generous praise 
Of one who, treading high and lonely ways 
With brambles thick beset, finds duty’s thorn 
On guard beside the roses, Love and Fame, — 
Those sweet twin flowers that wreathe an honored name. 


Vitat Questions. The Discussions of the General Christian Conference 
held in Montreal, Canada, October 22d to 25th, 1888, under the auspices 
and direction of the Montreal Branch of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Montreal: William Drysdale & Co., Publishers. 1889. 8vo. Pp. 293. 
This isa wise and timely volume. It is crowded with the sound opinions 

of experts on some of the most vital questions of the times. We have been 

particularly struck by the value of its essays and discussions on current 
unbelief, capital and labor, national perils, and Roman Catholicism. Prin- 
cipal MecVicar’s paper on the position and attitude of Romanism in Canada 
contains a section which should be of great interest to any who wish to know 
what Rome does in regard to education wherever she has the power : — 
The Romish Church is opposed to a national system of education, and conse- 
quently has separate schools where she is in the minority, as in Ontario and other 
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provinces. In Quebec, where she is dominant, there are schools managed by 
commissioners, some of them laymen, but these are not regarded with favor. 
Complete ecclesiastical control alone gives full satisfaction, and hence the Council 
of Education is composed of a decided majority of bishops, and each bishop is 
virtually superintendent in his own diocese, so that the education of the bulk of 
the French people is wholly in the hands of the church. 

Protestants in the Province of Quebee are made to suffer wrong in the matter 
of education in several respects : — 

First, they are subject to the dictation of the majority as to the amount of taxes 
to be levied for school purposes. The result is that the income supplied is quite 
inadequate. This is the case to-day in Montreal and elsewhere. While our schools 
are excellent as far as they go, they are insufficient for the wants of our Protestant 
population, and we are held back by the educational views of those who dictate 
what we should do. 

Second, the school taxes of joint-stock companies, such as banks, railways, ete., 
are divided according to population, and thus Protestants in many districts lose 
large amounts of their own assessments. In the city of Montreal, for example, 
Roman Catholics are four times as numerous as Protestants, and hence for every 
dollar Protestants get from this source Roman Catholics receive four, while it is 
well known that probably more than three fourths of the stocks of the greater 
number of such institutions are owned by Protestants. It is estimated that 
between ten and twelve thousand dollars of the taxes of Protestants are thus 
annually handed over to Roman Catholics in the city of Montreal alone. There 
is no insuperable obstacle in the way of putting this matter right except the power 
of the Romish Church and the supineness of Protestants, who should press it upon 
the attention of the local government, and, failing justice being done, exercise 
their right, under the British North America act, to appeal to Ottawa. The 
School Law of Ontario makes provision for the taxes of joint-stock companies 
being equitably applied according to the religious faith of the owners, and why 
should we not have a similar law in this Province. 

Third, the government of Quebec has invested the Council of the Bar and the 
Medical Council of this Province with powers to enact by-laws which prove inju- 
rious to the interests of higher education as conducted by Protestants, and which 
have practically the effect of compelling, especially students in law, and to some 
extent students in medicine, to adopt in part the course of study prescribed by the 
church. A decided majority of these councils are French and Roman Catholic, 
and they may be wholly such. The Council of the Bar dictates to the universities 
the curriculum in that profession, the number of lectures to be delivered to 
students, and the relative value to be attached to their answers in different sub- 
jects. Hence a man having taken the degree of B. A. in any of our universities 
is not thereby qualified to begin professional studies in law or medicine. He 
must, in addition, pass an entrance examination, including branches to which 
special importance is attached in Romish institutions. 

Fourth, the recent action of the Provincial Government in relation to the Jesuits 
gives cause for grave alarm. .. . 

Finally, if asked what we are to expect in future from the present attitude and 
position of Romanism in this country, I cannot better express my view than in the 
words of my last Report to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, which report was cordially adopted by the assembly. I said: “It is 
believed that there are at present two hundred Jesuits in this Province, and that 
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they are likely to be joined by a large number of the order from all parts of the 
world. It is ascertained from undoubted sources of information that their general 
policy is to be more aggressive than heretofore.” — This has since become a matter 
of history. —‘‘The ultramontane spirit is to be thoroughly infused into every 
channel of ecclesiastical and political activity. Educational and religious appli- 
ances of all sorts are to be diligently employed to increase the influence of the 
Virgin Mary and of the Society of Jesus. Wealthy easy-going Protestants, en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits and involved in political movements, are to be con- 
ciliated and flattered. They are to be persuaded — which is often an easy task — 
that the nursing services, educational skill, and public charities of nuns, friars, and 
Jesuits far surpass anything they possess within the pale of their own denomina- 
tions, and, therefore, deserve generous support at their hands. They are to be 
induced to have influential and astute Roman Catholic laymen and ecclesiastics 
take part in the management of institutions founded and supported by Protestant 
money. Their daughters are to be persuaded to avail themselves of the facilities 
for superior culture in music, painting, and modern languages offered in spacious 
and attractive convents. They are to be assured that their religion will not be 
interfered with, while, of course, they are required to conform to the rules of 
these institutions and thus learn to admire the devotion and zeal with which they 
are conducted. 

‘Poor and refractory Protestants, who are in the habit of speaking about the 
Bible and disseminating it, especially in country districts, are to be quietly driven 
out. They are to be proscribed in every convenient way. They are to receive no 
appointments to municipal and other offices, their educational and social privileges 
are to be limited as far as possible, and their farms, when offered for sale, are to 
be purchased by church funds, and taken possession of by the faithful. The race 
feeling — so easily excited — is to be carefully cultivated so as to stimulate activity 
in all these directions; and the movement is to be pushed, especially in eastern 
and northern Ontario. Already some two or three French members sit in the 
parliament of that province, and the expectation is that, at next election, four 
more may be added, and then they may so manage the balance of power as to 
demand the use of their language on the floor of the House in Toronto, and the 
printing of papers in French and English. If this is not gained in the near future 
it is at least never to be lost sight of. The ignorance of Protestants as to the true 
nature of Jesuitism, their readiness to call for the fullest measure of toleration, 
the laxness with which many of them adhere to the principles of their own historic 
past, the ease with which they divide into contending factions, the potent aid 
usually rendered to the cause of Romanism by certain sections of the Protestant 
press, and especially the eagerness with which political leaders seek to secure the 
Popish vote —all these are counted on as important factors in carrying out this 
programme.”’ 


Highly valuable and interesting contributions to the discussions recorded 
in this volume are made by Sir William Dawson, W. E. Dodge, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom, 
and Rev. Dr. John Hall. The following is the conclusion of a powerful 
paper on Romanism and Education, from Rev. Dr. James M. King of New 
York :— 


James Parton estimates that in 1900 one third of the entire population of the 
United States will be Roman Catholic. 
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With persistent and peculiar skill the Jesuits attempt to enlist American assist- 
ance in undermining the common school system, as the most powerful bulwark of 
American institutions. And this fact ought to command the gravest attention of 
our thoughtful citizens, and mark it as a national question of vital importance, 
that can no longer be ignored nor trifled with in our state or national elections. 
Bills are repeatedly presented in our state legislatures to assist in subjecting chil- 
dren to Jesuit guardianship, and for appropriations to Jesuit protectors, where they 
are trained, not as American citizens, but as subjects of aforeign potentate. Their 
last nefarious scheme is to smother the Blair Educational Bill in the national 
House of Representatives, by securing a dominating force of Romanists on the 
committee to which it is referred. 

No danger to multitudes of American youth! when these changeless Jesuits 
control the Pope, and teach that he is infallible, and that he has the absolute right 
to demand the obedience of all citizens and civil powers ? 

No danger ! when the archbishop of Toronto notifies Lord Randolph Churchill 
that he and his brethren hold the balance of power in Canada, and through it have 
controlled the elections there, and asserts that by a similar use of the balance of 
power presidential elections will be decided in this republic ? 

No danger! when in national elections the States are so evenly balanced that a 
command from the Roman Pope, or Roman American cardinal prince, can order 
Roman legions, the subjects of a foreign ruler, in sufficient numbers to march to 
the polls and determine one way or the other the most momentous issue ? 

No danger! when in many of the States and municipalities this foreign political 
power has such domination, that for the support of its schools and other institu- 
tions where youth are trained, its sleepless and greedy managers thrust their arms 
elbow deep into the public treasuries ? 

No danger ! when the secular press seems to be largely under Jesuitical censor- 
ship, and is, because of political considerations, afraid to warn the people of perils 
from a power that has enslaved the intellect and conscience of man in every 
land ? 

No danger! when American eitizens are summoned to Rome to answer for the 
crime of loyalty to American institutions ? 

No danger ! when far-reaching plans are being devised, and large amounts of 
money raised, to people the Southern States by importing ignorant and super- 
stitious subjects of Rome and placing them under disloyal Jesuit instruction ; thus 
adding difficulties to the solution of the problem as to how a liberated, and yet 
only nominally enfranchised race ean be made intelligent factors in a republican 
form of government, and as to how a multitude of white people, debauched by 
contact with human slavery, can be converted into loyal and self-respecting 
citizens ? 

No danger! when the Papal dictator of over 7,000,000 of our population de- 
clares that ‘‘ all Catholic teachers should do all in their power to cause the consti- 
tutions of States and legislation to be modeled on the principles of Romanism, 
and that Catholic writers and journalists should never for an instant lose sight of 
this prescription’ ? 

No danger! when Salisbury helplessly makes overtures to Leo XIII. for assist- 
ance to rule Ireland by foreign Roman dictation ? 

No danger ! when the mighty Bismarck at one time banishes the Jesuits from 
the territory and from the seats of learning of the German Empire, and at another 
time humbly and penitently goes to Canossa for help ? 
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No danger ! when petty Bismarcks by the thousand in this republic are ready 
to barter away the fundamental principles of republican liberties for any office 
from alderman to president ? 

No danger ! when already throughout the land millions of dollars are annually 
paid from public funds for sectarian purposes and sectarian teaching, furnishing 
the beginnings of a courtship designed to end in the marriage of the church 
and state, and the church in question teaching disloyalty to the state it would 
wed ? 

Christian morality in the instruction of the youth, as a preparation for respon- 
sible and loyal citizenship, and as the historic and actual basis of our national 
institutions: no sectarian perversion of the fund designed for the common educa- 
tion of our citizenship; no foreign dictation to the voters of the nations; no 
church and state in our legislation: but unsectarian schools for the future citizens, 
and an inquiry into the sort of education given in all institutions having legal 
sanction or receiving public money, and the outlawing of all nurseries of intoler- 
ance and disloyalty as measures of self-preservations of national life. 


Tue CapiTAts oF SPANISH AMERICA. By William Eleroy Curtis, late 
Commissioner from the United States to the Governments of Central and 
South America. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1888. 
8vo. Pp. 715. 


This volume is of high political and commercial interest, in view of the 
increasing commerce of the world with South America. But it is also of 
high educational and religious interest in view of its fresh and trustworthy 
information as to the revolt of several of the most thriving South American 
States against Ultramontanism. There has been great lack of attention to 
this topic on the part of leaders of discussion concerning recent Jesuit op- 
pression in North America. <A book like this concerning South America 
has long been needed. The author, of course, does not write as a theolog- 
ical partisan. This is one of the charms of his volume. He is a publicist 
of excellent qualifications as observer and author, and was sent by President 
Arthur to South America as secretary of a commission intended to promote 
commercial intercourse with that portion of our continent. The book is 
dedicated by permission to President Arthur. It is admirably illustrated 
by the Harpers, and will be read with keen interest by any man of business 
with wide outlooks, or of politics with international horizons. But the 
student of the relations of Romanism to politics and education will find the 
volume fascinating. Extracts from this boek will be found in the present 
number of Our Day ina lecture on ‘* New Catholicism in Spanish Amer- 
ica.” The Argentine Republic, Chili, and Uruguay have made, of late, 
astonishing progress in population and wealth, and also in throwing off the 
yoke of Vaticanism. The educated population in these countries may be 
said to remain Catholic, but to have ceased to be Romanists. The govern- 
ments remain Catholic, but have driven Jesuits from all places of political 
and educational influence for causes and by methgds which deserve careful 
attention from all Americans. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. DR. SHELDON JACKSON, OF ALASKA, AT TREMONT 
TEMPLE, MARCH 18. 


68. What is the outlook for temperance and education in Alaska ? 

My village in Alaska is a kind of suburb of Boston, and so I am a resi- 
dent of Boston four thousand miles away. You go to that distant outpost 
of your city and ask any of the native population to what country they 
belong, and without a single exception they will tell you, Boston. You 
point to the stars and stripes floating upon some flagstaff, and ask them 
what flag that is, and they will answer, Boston’s. The native population of 
Alaska have not learned yet that their country is not a suburb of Boston, 
and that they are not under your flag. The first ship that ever arrived in 
that country from the United States came from Boston, and the natives 
have always used Boston as a name for the entire United States. 

We have a large suburb of Boston there, one fifth of the United States, 
and it is full of rich resources. It can sustain a large, wealthy, and pop- 
ulous community. The mild belt of the Southern coast of Alaska has 
abundant supplies of lumber, fish, coal, iron, copper, and gold. The most 
profitable gold mine known in the world to-day is in Alaska, turning out its 
$150,000 a month in gold bullion. In that great country, with great possi- 
bilities for the future, we are laying foundations, and we want the help of 
the public men of Boston and of New England. 

The last public official letter that Wendell Phillips probably ever wrote 
for the press was written in behalf of suffering Alaska, to a meeting held 
in Park Street Church, in your city. In the organic act passed by Congress 
in 1884, creating a government for Alaska, which the Bostonians helped us 
to get through, Congress prohibited the sale, manufacture, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. [Applause.] For the first time in the his- 
tory of Congress they gave prohibitory legislation to a Territory. But 
what did they do then? They sent us a governor that drank, they sent us 
a judge of the United States District Court that drank, they sent us a 
United States marshal that drank, they sent us a United States district 
attorney that drank ; and you can see readily that whiskey was as free as 
water in that land, notwithstanding the prohibitory enactment of Congress. 
And then there was a change in the administration, and the incoming admin- 
istration turned out the old officials because they were rascals, and one of 
them, on his way home, was so drunk that he fell from the cars and never 
saw his family. This change gave us another governor that drinks ; and 
the United States judge of the District Court, the first one appointed 
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by Mr. Cleveland, fled the country as a forger, and the second one was re- 
moved for drunkenness, and the third one has not been there long enough 
for us to know what he is. [Laughter.] We have a United States mar- 
shal that drinks, and boasts of his infidelity and blasphemy, and in a coun- 
try where we have a prohibitory law, in the leading mining settlement, are 
twenty-seven saloons licensed by the United States governor. Rumsellers 
say : “ Of course he has no official right, no legal right, to license us, but 
if we pay the license money he will not push us through the courts.” 

Now, we want your public sentiment brought to bear upon the incoming 
administration, upon President Harrison, to give us men who will stand 
up for the rights of humanity. [Applause.] Give us men who will be 
honest. We want you to write to your Congressmen, to publish the facts 
of our case in your papers, and to give us all the influence of the better 
class of the New England population in behalf of the enforcement of law 
in Alaska. 

A second point is, that Congress declared that the Secretary of the Interior 
should make adequate provision for the education of all children in Alaska 
without distinction of race ; and then, to enable him to make adequate 
provision, voted simply $25,000 for the education of twelve thousand chil- 
dren over an area equal to all the United States nearly, east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Let it be supposed that you have only a school in Boston, a 
sehool in New York, a school in Savannah, a school in New Orleans, one at 
Cincinnati, another at Louisville, and perhaps another at St. Louis, and 
then say that adequate provision has been made for the education of all 


the children! We ask you to bring a pressure to bear upon your Congress- 
men under the incoming administration, to give us liberal appropriations for 


common schools, that we may educate the native population and make them 
fit for citizenship. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


FREEDOM, Education, Morality, Law, are the names of the 
four figures at the base of the monument at Plymouth, but 
above them all stands the colossal figure of Faith. The open 
Bible is carried in her arm; her uplifted finger points to the 
skies. These symbolisms of the monument are profoundly just, 
Whether contemplated from the point of view of history, or from 
that of philosophy and political economy. The Pilgrim Fathers 
founded a theocracy and made it the basis of a democracy. 
Their opinion was that a democracy is safe only when it is vir- 
tually a theocracy. As Alexis de Tocqueville said, “A nation 
never so much needs to be theocratic as when it is the most dem- 
ocratic.” The religious principles of the Pilgrim Fathers were 
the source of their political wisdom. A strenuous belief in the 
Government of God was the source of their conviction that 
individual souls had rights that no human government could 
legitimately invade. The fathers became democrats because 
they were first theocrats. They were safe in their democracy 
only because they were firm in their theocracy. Their theories 
of the state derived all its power from on high. An improved 
version of the Declaration of Independence would hold this 
truth to be self-evident, that states derive their just power only 
from the consent of those who are governed by the self-evident. 
But this was virtually the theory of the Pilgrims from the out- 
set. They did not believe in simply the rule of the unsifted 
majority. They confined voting to the membership of the 
church, that is, to those who were presumably loyal to the 
Divine kingdom. We have changed the relations established 
between church and state by the fathers; but their principle 
yet remains in force among us, for we assert as they did, that 
obedience to conscience shall be the rule for states as well as 
individuals. A safe democracy must be based on a theocracy. 
Governments derive just power only from the consent of those 
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who are governed from on high, that is, only from God. ‘In 
the name of God, Amen” was the first sentence of the Com- 
pact in the Mayflower. Daniel Webster said that this is vir- 
tually the initial clause of the Constitution of the United 
States. This was said also at the recent celebration at Plym- 
outh, but it was intimated that the Pilgrims have been more 
successful in propagating their political than their religious 
principles. This we doubt. Their political principles were de- 
rived from their religious principles. Not only did the former 
owe their origin to the latter; they owe also to the same source 
their diffusion, predominant influence, and preservation. A 
sound theistic faith preserves a safe democracy in America, and 
to the Pilgrims, under God, the nation is chiefly indebted for 
both. 


Henry Casor Lopes, at the Plymouth celebration, spoke as 
follows of reforms now needed in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives : — 


To subjugation and incorporation, representation in government was added 
by that great conquering race which has built up commonwealths all over 
the globe — the English-speaking people. This principle which they brought 
with them to this continent was planted here by the Pilgrim Fathers, as it 
was planted in Virginia by the London adventurers, and spreading from those 
points it has reached a wider extension and a greater influence in the United 
States than in any other country in the world. In town and county, in 
state and nation, we find the great principle of government by representa- 
tion in full operation. How well it has worked is demonstrated by a cen- 
tury of marvelous success under the Constitution of the United States and 
by the forty-two stars in the flag that floats above us. 

We ought, however, to find the fundamental principle of representation 
exemplified in its highest and most perfect form in the great national coun- 
cil, for there, in the lower house, richly endowed by the Constitution, are 
directly represented the will and sovereignty of the sixty or seventy mil- 
lion people of the United States. By the Constitution the representatives 
of the people were to have the sole right of originating bills to raise revenue, 
and it was in behalf of the House of Representatives that Washington ut- 
tered the only words spoken by him from the floor during the sitting of the 
convention of 1787. The House of Representatives was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution to be the body which should initiate great pol- 
icies and exercise the greatest influence in legislation, for its functions were 
purely legislative and the public purse was confided to its keeping. Yet 
the great assembly thus gifted by the Constitution, strong by its nature, and 
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as the direct embodiment of the representative principle, has declined in- 
stead of rising in influence and force. By its own mistakes it has allowed 
its great powers to slip through its fingers and to pass into the keeping of 
the Senate, endowed already with the peculiar executive powers conferred 
upon it by the Constitution. The House of Representatives, from one cause 
and another, certainly from entirely false theories of government, has tied 
itself up by a network of rules of its own making until it is reduced to sim- 
ple inaction. [Applause.] The majority has ceased to rule and the minor- 
ity is unable to govern. [Applause.] Great measures demanded by three 
quarters of the people without regard to party and favored by three quarters 
of the House come up only to be strangled, and the acme of absurdity is 
reached when a great representative and legislative body lives under a rule 
which forbids it to add to an appropriation, but only allows it to decrease 
one. There never was a greater travesty of representative government, of 
popular government, and of government by the majority, than is presented 
by the American House of Representatives under its own rules and cus- 
toms as they exist to-day. At the same time the powers which they have 
taken from themselves under some idea that they cannot be safely trusted 
with them have been assumed by others. What the House has laid down 
the Senate has taken up, and it is to the Senate, intended originally from a 
legislative point of view to serve as a check and a balance on the House, 
that the people now look for any real legislative action while the House 
serves for little more than to keep the Senate from doing what the House 
ought to do itself and what the nation demands. [Applause.] 

In addition to this the House has been crippled by the mass of things 
thrown upon it with which it should not be called upon to deal. It should 
not be made a court of claims or a pension office. Least of all should it be 
made a machine for the distribution of offices [applause], for of all the evils 
which beset public life and which destroy the usefulness of parties and of 
public men, the greatest beyond all doubt is the evil of patronage. [Ap- 
plause.] It is utterly un-American ; it is wrong in theory ; it is vicious in 
practice, and it should be done away with entirely as unworthy of American 
intelligence and fit only for the monarchies from which it is inherited. 
[Applause. ] 

The body which ought to represent to-day in its finest flower the great 
principle of representation does not hold the position nor have the opportu- 
nities which belong to it. The National House of Representatives of the 
United States does not embody properly the great principle of representa- 
tion planted on these shores more than 250 years ago by the men who landed 
on yonder rock. I say to you, and I wish that my voice could reach every 
thoughtful American in the land: Restore your House of Representatives to 
the position which it ought to oceupy. I know that the evil and the power 
of cure are in the keeping of the House itself, but without the mighty force 
of public opinion all effort in this direction is powerless. There is, how- 
ever, one voice which never threatens in vain, and which no Congress will 
disobey. Let the voice of the people command that the House fulfill the 
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purposes for which it exists, and that command will be executed. Let us, 
then, tear off the swaddling bands which are paralyzing the Congress of the 
United States. Let us throw off the burdens which should never have been 
placed upon it. Let us root out the evils of patronage which infest the pub- 
lic life of the United States. Let us do these things so that the House of 
Representatives may become again the representative of the people, able to 
do the people’s work, able to deal with the questions which affect the peo- 
ple, and able to carry out the will of the majority of the people, whatever 
that will may be. [Applause.] Restore it again to the position that 
should be occupied by a great representative body which on this continent 
traces its high descent from Jamestown and from Plymouth Rock. [Great 
applause. ] 


Epwin D. Meap read an admirable paper at the recent 
meeting of the National Education Association at Nashville, 
Tennessee. He refutes as follows Cardinal Manning’s plea 
that the American public-school system is an interference with 
personal liberty and the rights of parents in directing the edu- 
cation of their own children : — 


If the city voted that no citizen should take books from any library but 
the public library, that would be coercion, that would be interference with 
the inalienable rights of the citizen. And if the Christian Association or 
the Masonic lodge around the corner, pronouncing the public library an 
illegitimate and demoralizing institution, dangerous to Masonry or to young 
Christians, voted that no member should take books from any library but 
that provided by itself —none, under pain of expulsion, from the public 
library, — that would be interference with the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual ; that also would be coercion, and sooner or later, if serious collision 
arose, the state — which, because it is the whole people, while the lodge, 
the association, the church, is but a part of the same, is and must be the 
final efficient appeal — sooner or later the state would surely stop it. It 
would be likely to stop it the sooner if these same Masons, for instance, 
demanded that the cost of their separate and anti-social institution should 
be remitted from their taxes, weakening the public institution to that extent, 
and if this offensive general policy of the lodge was a policy unpopular even 
with the mass of its own members, forced upon them by their superiors — 
I say it would stop it the sooner under these circumstances ; for these cir- 
cumstances consolidate that public opinion which is the strong sanction of 
law. The state would not stop the Mason from reading at his lodge ; it 
would not lock up the lodge’s library, although it surely would do that, 
sooner or later, if that alone would stop the lodge’s contumely. The lodge 
might resist ; the Master might remind the mayor, the Grand Master might 
remind the governor, the Great Grand Master might remind the President, 
that Masonry was an international affair; but that threat would have no 
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potency until backed up by a contingent of Hessians. Should the Hessian 
Masons come in sufficient force, with Russians enough, and with enough 
Frenchmen, Turks, and Prussians, then the lodge’s library would undoubt- 
edly be opened. But when that happened, something else would happen. 
There would then be no state at all, and, with no state, no order at all. 

This Roman Catholic talk about parental authority and family freedom in 
the choice of schools is all pure fiction. If strict definition is what we are 
concerned with, and that I take it is what we want here, the sole “liberty ” 
which the Roman Catholic parent has, when the command of the church 
comes to him to send his children to the parochial school —and the com- 
mand is issued that every parish shall have its school, and that every child 
of Catholic parents shall leave the public school for it as soon as it is 
efficiently organized — is the liberty to “ get out,” if he chooses to disobey 
the command. I use the phrase of one of the more jaunty Catholic wit- 
nesses at the recent Boston hearing. “ If a man joins the Catholic Church,” 
he said, ‘‘he is bound by the rules, but is not obliged to remain in the 
church any longer than he chooses.” ‘‘Do you believe the parent should 
exercise his conscience apart from the priest ?” was asked him. “ Yes, sir.” 
“Whether or not the conscience of the parent interferes with that of the 
priest ?” “It cannot interfere with that of the priest, for parents will not 
remain in the church if they do not follow the guidance of the priest. . . . 
The Catholic Church doctrine,” he continued, “is a doctrine of authority. 
If the church makes a rule to refuse the sacraments toa parent who will not 
withdraw his children from the public school, the law could be enforced... . 
The law of the church is to obey or get out.” .. . 

What kind of “liberty,” I ask, has such a man, to whom the mandate of 
the church is brought that he shall withdraw his children from the public 
school, and send them to the parochial school, on pain of having the sacra- 
ment and absolution denied him? What does all this fine talk about par- 
ental authority and family freedom in education amount to under such a 
condition as this? And precisely this is the condition of the American 
Catholic world to-day. If the condition does not exist here or there de facto, 
it is simply because the church, for purely prudential reasons, does not deem 
it wise, here or there, at this moment, to assume an attitude towards the 
family which it claims as its right everywhere and always, and which it 
may assume at any moment anywhere. To the well-instructed Catholic it 
is not necessary to support this statement by proof. 











